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MOTORING . COMPUTING , ACTIVITIES 


Music 

revolts 

By Khaldoon Tabaza 
Special to The Star 

IF TRACED to its very first begin¬ 
nings, "House Music ,f is likely to 
have sinned in tile black quarters 
of Chicago. Rack in the mid- 
cighlic* some club Disk jockeys 
(DJs) started producing records 
backed by computerised drum pat¬ 
terns and bass lines with ail exten¬ 
sive use of "sampling." Using 
cheap synthesizers and sounds tak¬ 
en from other people’s records, iho 
making of such music, needed nei¬ 
ther high budgets nor hi-tech stu¬ 
dios. One was able to "syndic - 
size" a record on his/her own 
while sitting in the bedroom using 
low-budget synthesizers and key¬ 
boards. 'House Music’ was invent¬ 
ed in Lake the world of music by 
storm. 

From Chicago, House Music 
spread to Europe and especially tu 
England where record companies 
showed an interest in releasing 
this new kind of pup music and 
gave the chance to records such as 
"Pump Up the Volume" and "Doc¬ 
torin' the House" that, later on, ap¬ 
peared high up in the music 
charts. 


BOMB THE BASS 



INTO THEDRAGO 


Although it is full of sampled 
sounds and tracks taken from oth¬ 
er records, House Music has its 
own specific drum tracks nnd bass 
lines, which arc usually faster than 
those of usual pop music and has 
repetition as a very prominent fea¬ 
ture that is believed to have a son 
of hypnotic effect on the listener. 

"Acid House Music," which is 
considered by some British musi¬ 
cians as "the best thing that's hap¬ 
pened in pop music in the last 10 
years," appeared also in Chicago a 
few years ago when a person 
called DJ Pierre "discovered some 
crazy sounds" while trying to 
make a house record. He liked 


There's so many different 
worlds, so many different 
suns. We have just one 
world, but we live in 
different ones 
Group : Dire Straits 
SongILP : Brothers in Arms 


these sounds and used them to pro¬ 
duce the first ever acid record 
called "Acid Tracks.” 

Besides having all the House 
Music features exaggerated, the 
pilch of the notes in acid house 
goes up and down all over the 
record with an extensive use of 
echo. The tempo of die song, 
though fluctuating, is indeed faster 
than that of house music. 

As it appeared in England, with 
records like "We Call It Aciiiced" 
and "House Nation," Acid House 
Music was accompanied by two 
oilier plicnonienac: strange fashion 
ilems such as head bands, smiley 
T-shirt (which, later 
on, become the ^. 
symbol for Acid f 
House Music), / w * \ 
ami secondly * I 

rather weird way \ j, J 
of dancing which 
involves waving 
one's hands in front of one’s face 
and moving the body in all direc¬ 
tions with absolutely no limita¬ 
tions applied to the movement. 

The name "Acid," originally a 
name of a drug, ignited healed de¬ 
bates in England about the relation 
between Acid Music and drug¬ 
taking. Some of the clubs playing 
Acid Music were accused of deal¬ 
ing with drugs and the government 
enforced restrictions on huge acid 
parties, known as ’raves’. These 
parties, which were held in large 
warehouse, were considered as 
hallucination and drug taking con¬ 
ventions. On their part, record 
companies strongly denied these 


Computerised music 

The sky is the limit 


By Ahmad Humeid 
Special to The Star 

STRANGE BLEEPS and 
squeaks, thumping and pumping. 
These are the latest sounds on the 
Top 20 blasting from the radio. 
Many recent records fail in the 
categories of ’house’ and ’acid’. 
However, this large boom in elec¬ 
tronic music did not come out of 
a void. 

Since the sixties, musicians 
have used synthesizers, electronic 
sound generating equipment, in 
their search far new sounds. But 
the real explosion in electronic 
music came in the curly eighties 
with the use of smaller, more 
powerful computers that are easi¬ 
ly accessible to musicians. Now¬ 
adays, a recording studio without 
computer-related music-making 
gizmos such ns ‘MIDI’, sequenc¬ 
ers and samplers Is rare. 

Musicians, dissatisfied with the 
small range of sounds traditional 
instruments • produced, began to 
explore the possibilitcs of elec¬ 
tronic sound generation. At first, 
lltey used analog synthesizers. 
The concept behind these instru¬ 
ments was the creation of sound 
waves through the manipulation 
of electric pulses via capacitors 
and resistors, However, this de- 
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sign Had its limitations and musi¬ 
cians demanded more. 

Meanwhile, giant leaps in the 
computer industry made it possi¬ 
ble to build computers fast 
enough to generate pulses which 
can be transformed into sounds. 
This new digital technology gave 
musicians more control over their 
synthesizers, and enabled them to 
replace the old analog models. 

Sampling' was introduced in 
the early eighties. Sampling is 
the technical term for using the 
computer as a sort of tapclcss 
tape recorder to recreate the 
sounds of musical instruments 
and sound effects such os break¬ 
ing glass, explosions or screams. 
IF a musician wants the sound of 
an expensive grand piano, a 
whole orchestra or a dog barking 
in the night, he can sample these 
sounds {(trough the computer, 
store them on a disk, and play 
them back over the whole range 
Of the keyboard. 

To create a sample, a sound 
must be played through a micro¬ 
phone into the computer which 
samples', or lakes little bits of the 
sound at certain lime intervals. 
The computer then calculates the ■ 
value of that liule tail, turns it into 
a number and stores it in Its. 
memory. The stored set of num¬ 


bers is turned into electric pulses 
which are sent through a loud¬ 
speaker to reproduce the original 
sound. 

Sampling only became possible 
as the computer's memory grew 
large enough and its speed be¬ 
came fast enough to cope with 
the world of acoustics. Because 
sound is an information intensive 
medium, this sampling of bits 
happens at a staggering rate, 
sometimes reaching 44 million 
times per second (44Mhz). 

The creative potential of sam¬ 
pling is immense. Manipulating 
sound is very easy when it is 
stored as numbers in the comput¬ 
ers memory. The sound con be 
reversed, cut, looped or stretched 
in every way imaginable. When a 
band like Depeche Mode uses the 
tcclinology in this way, the final 
errect is quite breathtaking. 

The newest revolution in com¬ 
puter music-making is sequenc¬ 
ing. Sequencing, like sampling, 
turns the computer into a record¬ 
er, However, a sequencer 
records notes instead of sounds. 

Today's modem musician docs 
not have lb practice for years to 
Compose a tail. Instead, the artist 
aits comfortably in a studio in 
front of several keyboards. The 
musician chooses a sound and 


By Firas Daraiseh 
Special to The Star 

IN 1959, beat novelist William Bur¬ 
roughs published his first book, 

"Naked Lunch", which included the 
portentous term "Heavy Metal." 

Bunoughs is considered the first to 
coin the phrase which late - appeared 
in Steppcnwolf s classic hit "Bom to 
be Wild" in the sixties. 

The roots of metal go back to the 
sixties when it was founded by 
groups like Blue Cheer, Deep Purple, 

Led Zepplin, Jimi Hendrix and Black 
Sabbath, just to name a few. 

A musical genre of its own which 
utilises pickups, pedals, and amplifi¬ 
ers, heavy metal relies on the scream¬ 
ing guitars, the thunderous bass and banging drums create its total¬ 
ly uncompromising sound. 

Unlike what most people think. Heavy Metal isn't just something 
to annoy your dog with, it combines all the essence of fine art, mu¬ 
sically and lyrically. 

In contrasting and comparing metal with pop and classical mu¬ 
sic, metal and classical music both place an emphasis on the instru¬ 
ments, and tend to be intense. They require skill to play and, most 
importantly, thoy both endure the test of time. 

Now, unlike metal, pop places the emphasis on vocals, has no 
elements of intensity, and requires little skills. 

Heavy Metal music isn't just smash and thrash. There's a new le¬ 
gion of heroes creating their own brand of mayhem, so if you are a 
rebel, you are a metalhead—enough said. 



allegations. 

The latest type of House Music 
to appear, in England was New 
Age House. Bolter known as "Am¬ 
bient House,” this music is "beat- 
less, structureless and limelcss." It 
envelopes the listener with every¬ 
day sounds that one never gives at¬ 
tention to. "We were clubbing all 
night and seeing the dawn. One 
day we ended up on the beach at 
sunrise, recovering. The next day 
we made our first Ambient 
record," says one member of a 
leading Ambient House group. 



starts playing a tune. The se¬ 
quencing software on the com¬ 
puter records the notes and puts 
them on screen where they can 
be edited just like letters, words 
and sentences on a word proces¬ 
sor. 

When the musician is satisfied 
with a tune, he or she can com¬ 
pose a rhythm and percussion 
track or a bass line over the song. 
Accompanying tunes and sounds 
can be added on other tracks and 
die whole composition can be ed¬ 
ited at the musician's will. Cer¬ 
tain parts can be repeated, notes 
can be shifted up and down., .the 
possibilities are endless. 

Sequencing had made it posi- 
ble for people who don't play any 
musical instalments or don't have 
any theoretical training to com¬ 
pose music. Thousands of young 
people now sit in their bedrooms 
sampling and sequencing, using 
equipment that can be obtained at 
affordable prices. Bands no long- 
er have to hire expensive studios’ 
or session musicians. In fact,, 
this trend has caused many big 
studios and session musicians to 


Ambient House derives its sub¬ 
ject matter from tho sky, the ocean 
and arctic wastes,. It also describes 
sinking back into an undifferentiat¬ 
ed, inarticulate condition, and be¬ 
ing embraced in maternal flesh and 
blood again. 

There is a strong feeling that 
Ambient House will present many 
of the spiritual causes into the very 
heart of club land "The triumph of 
peace over pace, possession over 
posture, and communion over 
communication," as described by 
the leader of a well-known Ambi¬ 
ent group. 


go out of busi¬ 
ness. 

American Mid 
Japanese com¬ 
panies eventual¬ 
ly became fed 
up with prob¬ 
lems of inter- 
connec lability 
with so much 
equipment avail¬ 
able made by so 
many different 
companies, to 
response, they 
created "Musi¬ 
cal Instrument 

Digital Interface (MIDI) in 1982. 
MIDI is the common language 
with which computers, keyboards 
and drum machines Talk' to each 
other. Most modem computerised 
musical instruments have connec¬ 
tors marked MIDI IN, MIDI OUT 
and MIDI THROUGH, which 
means these instruments can sen 
and receive information 
each other. This allows the musi¬ 
cian to connect the main compu- 

er to all of die keyboards, 
him at the head of a digital 
chestra. .jr. I 

Computers have totally revolu¬ 
tionised music-making. 
made the whole process 
cheaper and much easier, nwr.. 
ever, the computer- 
blamed for the TnechanteJJ 
today's music.' Some say thattpo , 
spirit of music has disappear** - 
with the advent of computer m • 

sic. Computer, muscians ■ 

that the electronic devices are J 
: ‘ tools and that it; is up w the ® 

... clan to put the spirit into the •- c 

- position, . 
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On the Occasion of 
Al-Hijra Year 


ARAB BANK 

has the honour to convey to. 

m Kpeip? ; 

• • ; . v r; ’ •, • i.; 

and to thO Jordonign people : 

its felicitations . • 7 ! 

• * ; . •• .., k \ •; j ■ *, 

most cordial wishes;- ; 


THIS WEEK 

■ TV's Paint box 

■ Auto-talk 

■ CD technology 



napoLi 

PIZZA 

FlESTAUNANf - TAKE AWAY 

See pageS 


Wanted 

A Saudi company requires an execu¬ 
tive manager with 5 years experience; 

in senior administrative work. 
Candidates with US education Will be 
given preference. Write with complete 
, C/V to: Manager, P 0 Box 948, 
7 -'o . Zerqai Jordan. :' 



Petra Bank employ¬ 
ees at large, page 4 


INSIDE 


The WorldPaper 


TAX WARS 


Government fiscal experiments 
in the 1980s have generated con¬ 
troversial tax reforms in the 
1990s. In this issue. The World- 
Paper examines tax conflicts on 
three continents, including 
views from Mexico, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. 


Tourism 


Summer is the tourists' season. 
From all over the globe, travel¬ 
lers descend upon famous des¬ 
tinations, bringing money, 
film—and, often, new problems 
for their hosts. This section 
takes a look at how host coun¬ 
tries are meeting the challenges 
of a thriving tourism industry. 
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• Progress 

in work at E V 

the Yar- J 

mouk dam ■qp* g >. •fr- «| 

and means T , ^ 

of faciUlat- U 

ing it will jtm 

prominently 

on the agen- Mr Baoran 
da of the 

Joint Higher Jordanian— 
Syrian committee meetings 
which will be held in Damas¬ 
cus in the first week of August. 
The Jordanian delegation to 


Damascus will be headed by 
Prime Minister Mudar Badran 
who will be visiting the Syrian 
capital for the first time since 
he assumed office in January 
this year. 

A technical team from Jor¬ 
dan Valley Authority has re¬ 
cently concluded a visit to Da¬ 
mascus and agreed with 
Syrian officials to continue 
work on the project 

• The meetings of (lie General 
Secretaries of the Arab Co¬ 
operation Council (ACC), the 
Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC), and the Arab Maghreb 
Union( AMU) have been post¬ 
poned until further notice. 

The meetings were supposed 


to convene in the very near fti- Committee approves 
ture to co-ordinate among the NMI law 

three Arab blocs as recgnfc^ 

mended by the Baghdad'Sunw-. AMMAN— The legal Commit- 
mit that ended in the Iraqi fa & the Lower House has ap- 
capital in June this war. . ■ * proved the draft law of the Na- 

tional Medical Institution (NMI) 

• Two retired high ranking after, deceiving guarantees that 

army officers will Stymie ap- th^ government will work out a 
pointed ambassadors, at the ne^v draft law organising the 
Foreign Ministry. \ • taeflical services in the country. 

*** The committee recommended 

• The appointed Ambassador the establishment of a higher 

_ r *- _ . ■ • « i - _!1 ■■ iUS/iU nil 


i|h ranking 


to Libya, Mr Hisham Ai Mu- 
heisen, will fly to Tripoli next 
week to resume his work there. 
Mr AI Muheisen will convey a 
verbal message from His Ma¬ 
jesty King Hussein to Lybian 
leader MuamerQadbafTi. 


health council under which all 
hospitals and clinics in the King¬ 
dom will operate. 

It also demanded that the new 
draft law stipulates (hat hospitals 
in the country be accessible to 
all citizens. 


JORDAN WELFARE LOTTERY 


Ordinary issue No 13 



___ Winning 

of ticket No. 563901 

Wins JD 25,000 _ 

Holder of ticket No. 69162 1 

_ Wins JD 6,000 _ 

of ticket No. 19729 

Wins JD 3,000 


Holder 


Holder of ticket No. 


Holder of ticket No 


t No 04032 

Wins JD 2,500 


Holder of ticket No. 


Holder of ticket No. 


Holder of ticket No. 


,lNo 04583 

Wins JD 1,500 

" no. 43628 

Wins JD 1,200 

■ — — 

! * no. 28821 

Wins JD 1,000 


Holder of ticket No. 


No 32248 

Wins JD 600 


Drawing of: July 17,1990 


Tickets 

r Ten consolation prizes totalling JOMWOeach Wins JD I0(f 

56391 56300 56*90 57390 66390 
56399 56380 56390 55390 46390 

Ten consofation prizes totalling JD 600 each wins JD 60 

69163 69172 69262 60162 79162 
69161 691526906268162 59162 

Ten consolation prizes totalling JD300each wins JD 30 

19720197391982910729 29729 
19728197191962918729 09729 

Ten consolation prizes totalling JD 200 each wins JD 20 

04033 04042 04132 0503214032 
_04O3 1 04022 04932 03032 74032 

Ten consolation prizes totalling JI>150each wins JD 15 

04584 04593 04683 05583 14583 
04582 0457304 483 03583 74583 

Ten consolation prizes totalling JDiOOeach wins JD 1A 

43629 43638 43728 44628 53628 
_ 83627 43618 43528 42628 33628 

Ten cons o|a, ,°n pr.zes totalling JD 80 each wins JD8 

28822 28831 28921 29821 38821 
28820 2881128721 2782118821 

Te , n ^ n ^ a Il° n pn2es ,0,allin 9JD 70 each wins JD 7 ' 

32249 32258 32348 33248 42248 
s — - 2247 32238 32148 31248 22248 


Ticket numbers 
Ticket numbeis 


2317? 35787 58651 58861 
6565838847 38232 


TICKETS ending with 


win JD 200 each 
win JD 100 each 


_ _ —"■» — — 

-_ 8000 tickets ending w.ih 5 Win JD 2 each. ~~ ~~ 

COVER PRIZES FOR THE LOTTERY SELLERS 

| 40 ° . ,r ..“"- a “ «'» a ,-- 


Win JD 10 


Sartur Eihr*fte*i 
Am ™ n — Cieclnc Tocfirteiwi 
Hat BfOl JD f 2.800 


\f% 

KT' 


•AsTHTOudimaiun Umi«ndwn WafidTiRSL, 

Amman-Drl* M* - fS. 

IWIWJ 0 I 1 W Hd »». jo 3M H 
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- ™ wtro JD 3,000 I 

Next Drawing takes place on August 2. iQQft 

irat eight biggest prizes are issued from GUVS headquarter* 


«KMtah Sarnhan Shad* 'frtfmoui v-SSt ' 1 

~ Sfuden Amman - auftnt JJJ* 

**»*<*v m 


PSDP sponsors 
marketing 
seminar 

AMMAN (Star) — A five-wed 
senior-level workshop q 
"A dvanced Applied Martoing' 
will begin on Thursday, 26 Juli 
at the Regency Palace HoicL 
The workshop complements i 
successful 10-week program® 
which was completed in April, 
and will provide advanced m- 
keiing training for teachers d 
marketing from the leading com¬ 
munity colleges in Jordan. At the 
conclusion of the workshop, i 
formal certificate will he awart- 
cd to those who attend. 

The workshop will be spon¬ 
sored by the Marketing Sector of 
the Private Services Develop¬ 
ment Project (PSDP), which also 
sponsored the earlier 10-wed 
programme. 

Direction of the workshop will 
be under Mr Mazin Samarrai, a 
professional in the field of mar¬ 
keting with many years of practi¬ 
cal training and hands-on mar¬ 
keting experience. He it 
presently affiliated with the Mid¬ 
dle East Trade Centre (ME- 
TRACE) in Amman. 

The agenda of the workshop 
will include coverage of such 
topics as international negotia¬ 
tions and marketing strategy, 
customer behavioural analysis- 
advertising and public relations. 

Corrections 

■ Due to a typesetting mistake, 
the following lines were missing 
from die interview with Mr San 
Nusseibch that appeared in The 
Star 12-18 July 1990. 

Mr Nusseibeh's answer to the 
Question: "This spate J 
bombings within Israel is reac¬ 
tion, or u it indicative of a ccj' 

cerned decision to to™ jj 
more violent means?, snou 
have read as following: 

A: I have no idea. Bui yw 
have to think not only of 
the Palestinians are doing 
also what the Israelis are^ 
Look at this thing in IJ* 
about the leaflet tUstnbuKd 
settlers telling them how id 
A rabs without being caught W 
what kind of bullets to t* ' 

It basically means dig- « 5J 
the Israeli and the 
sides there is a rising propel 
to use violence. 

■ In ihe article, '^Bedoujj 

en boom as traders by wj? 
Kawar (The Star.MJJ^ 
subjects of the aruc 
wrongly referred to as 
The editor wishes to ciarux^ 
Um Ahmad is a 
Souf. We regret the mist**' 

standing. 



Jerash teaming with life 
despite economic crunch 


TJit- 




By Charlotte Hale 
Star Staff Writer 

A FIERY torch ignited by Her 
Majesty Queen Noor and jovial 
Jordanian music and dancing at 
The Forum in the ancient Roman 
city of Jerash greeted visitors 
this past week at the ninth Jerash 
Festival of Culture and Arts. 

Aside from the daily perfor¬ 
mances by the Jordanian Armed 
Forces Band, the Jordan Nation¬ 
al Troupe, and various local and 
international folklore dance 
troupes, festival-goers have been 
treated since last Wednesday to 
an array of poetry readings, 
plays, and musical and dancing 
performances at the South Thea¬ 
tre and on the Artemis Steps. 
Acts included singer Nabeel 
Sha'cl, Mevlevi Soma Group 
from Turkey, Omieh troupe 
from Syria, the Gary Burton Jazz 
Quintet from the US, and the 
Atlierbijan State Ballet from the 
USSR. 



Mevlevi Soma Group, Turkey 

As families and groups of 
teenagers strolled down the 
brightly-lit colonnaded street be¬ 
tween performances, they were 
templed by the drifting smells of 
Arabic food and music coming 
from food tents. The city's old 
traffic intersection was filled 
with artisans demonstrating their 


Plaza Flowers 
W0j? Interflora 

For Birthdays, Weddings, Births, 
Jubilees or just so, you can send 
flowers through us all over the world. 

Housing Bank Centre. Tel 682100 
Open 'till midnight 


SPECIAL OFFER 

SUBAIH FOR GARMENTS 

8th Circle - Bayadlr Wadi El-Sear - Main Str. 
opp. The Mosque - tal. 823485 

T-shirt LACOSTE plain and stripe JD 3.500 

T-shirt benetton & polo JD 3.000 

Shirt benetton short-sleeve JD 4.000 

'logging suit Lacoste JD 12.000 

Jogging suit banetton J010.000 

PHOSFORIC short JD 4.000 

Swimming suit for men JD 3.000 

Swimming suit for girls and ladles JD 5.000 

Swimming suit for babies J D1.000 

In addition to other sport clothes 1 

Open dally from 9:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

V Friday from 10:00 a.m. ■ 8:09 p.m._ / 


- 9:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


aquamarina 1 + II 




only this 


From 15.7.90 to 15.10.90 

SPECIAL OFFER 

AQUA I JD 9:00 

AQUA II JD 5:00 


* * * * 


&S : A? n ® v «i ,n 0 with "MAHA" and her BAND, U GH Amtoi 1 ' In the 
AMtaurant, ■ : ‘ 

m 4 -sumptuous Buffet of- Tradlfjoheil Afatjlp bkhjjfc. ; ' 

for reurvation T«l. 318250-518185 


Including Gjoy. Tap 


*.**■ * 


Jordanian Armed Forces Band 


skills and peddling their wares. 

Personalised wooden key- 
chains, colourful bottles of Petra 
and Aqaba sand, hand embroi¬ 
dered cushions and dresses, 
hand weaved rugs, Hebron 
glass, and textured brass wall 
hangings were among the availa¬ 
ble aits and crafts. 

"The festival has been good 
for us," says Haidar Smadi of 
the Jerash Handicrafts Centre 
which featured a tent brimming 
with colourful rugs, embroi¬ 
dered dresses and purses. "Not 
all of (he visitors of the festival 


come to buy our crafts, but those 
who do appreciate them." 

Another merchant wtio asked 
not to be named said that busi¬ 
ness was not as prosperous as in 
previous years ami observed that 
attendance at the festival seemed 
to be down as well. 

A visitor from New Zcland 
noted that she was disappointed 
about the quality of this year's 
performers. Though she has not 
attended previous festivals, she 
saw a videotape of last year's 
festival and thought it was "ab¬ 
solutely fantastic. 


"Last year they had Ihe Rus¬ 
sian National Ballet and groups 
from Yugoslavia, Portugal, and 
Spain. This year, no one could 
even tell me the dales for the fes¬ 
tival until the very last minute," 
said Bobbie Knight, a native 
New Zelandcr working in Saudi 
Arabia. "I heard it was religious, 
Islamic pressure. I planned to 
stay until next Sunday, but I'm 
flying to Turkey tom morrow in¬ 
stead." 

Knight had not heard about the 
elimination of government subsi¬ 
dies due to the country's eco¬ 
nomic crunch, a major factor 
plaguing this year's festival in its 
attempts to attract big mime acts. 

Other festival attendants did 
not sccin bothered by this year's 
changes. 

"The festival is very good," 
raved Thacr, a Jordanian teenag¬ 
er. 

The festival will run through 
27 July and feature upcoming 
performances by Amr Diabd, 
the Radio Jordan Orchestra, the 
Warsaw Accordion Quintet, a 
performances of "Cinderella" by 
the Haya Arts Centre and "Cairo 
80" by an Egyptian troupe. 



ENJOY A LITTLE 
LUXURY EVERY DAY 

Cussons Imperial Leather Soap, 
tradionally made English Soap. 
Superior quality soap 
that refreshes day after day, 
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GAM in for a legal battle over Jubeiha Park 

Chipperfield to demand $7.7 million compensation 


By Pain Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

IF JOHN Allen had the funds he 
would be happy to run the Great¬ 
er Amman Municipality's Jubci- 
ha Amusement Park as his own 
business. Allen, the former gen¬ 
eral manager of Lite park on be¬ 
half of Chipperfield Seaton of 
the UK. and Mr WaJid Al 
Shahcd, Chipjwrficld's agent in 
Jordan both say the park has 
consistently met its visitor and 
revenue targets and is a success¬ 
ful venture. 

Their confidence however, is 
not shared by the Greater Am¬ 
man Municipality (GAM) which 
on Sunday cancelled Chipper- 
field Seaton's management, con¬ 
tract and appointed a committee 
to manage Jubeiha park. 

The lwo sides urc now set for a 
legal battle with Chipper fields 
planning to sue the municipality 
for up to $4.5 million in fees and 
a further two million pounds for 
damage to its reputation, Am¬ 
man Mayor Eng. Ali Suheimat is 
confident dial the municipal 
council was “well within its 
rights to revoke the contract." 

Al Shahcd says the S4.5 mil¬ 
lion covers $350,000 unnual 
management fee due for up to 13 
years and for which quarterly in¬ 
stallments were stopped in Sep¬ 
tember 1989. He says die GAM 
is blaming the Chipperfield man¬ 
agement for losses that were in 
fact caused by the decline in the 
value of the dinar. 

The municipality has been the 
unwilling owner of the park 
since it absorbed (he Jubeiha 
Municipality in January 1987. 
Chipperfield Seaton originally 
signed a contract with the Jubei¬ 
ha Municipality in 1985 under 
which it was to supervise the de¬ 
sign, construction and equipment 
of the park and to manage it ful¬ 
ly for five years from the time of 
completion. 


Jubeiha 
Park; No 
more fun 
and games 


The project was funded by a 
$7.5 million loan from the Arab 
Banking Carp. (ABC) in Bah¬ 
rain, guaranteed by the Cities 
and Villugcs Development Bank 
(CVDB) and $1 million from lo¬ 
cal sources. If the ABC loan was 
not settled from park earnings 
within five years the Chipper- 
field Seaton management con¬ 
tract would be extended for a 
further live years and then an- 
odicr three years. GAM has been 
repaying the ABC loan from its 
own resources and both Al 
Shahcd and Allen estimate that it 


15 June lo 13 Nov. '89 
17 Mar. to 7 Dec. '89 
l Apr. to 10 July ^0 


would lake another 10 seasons 
for the park to earn the equiva¬ 
lent of the loan. They believe the 
original contract should have 
been allowed to run its full 



course. 

When the Amman Municipali¬ 
ty was transformed into the 
Greater Amman Municipality it 
incorporated the Jubeiha Munici¬ 
pality and with it the amusement 
park. But was opposed to its 
completion as it had its own plan 
for a JD 22 million amusement 
park in another area of the city. 
Since then, says Allen, the mu¬ 
nicipality has consistently placed 
obstacles in the way of the effi¬ 
cient running of the park. He 
says problems began during the 
construction of the park when 


Attendence 

435,000 

647,000 

322,000 


park when 


Receipts 
JD415,000 
JD696.000 
JD370.000 


responsibility for the supply of 
services was clearly slated in its 
contract with Chipperfield. 

According to Allen, munici¬ 
pality officials have also inter¬ 
fered in every detail of the run¬ 
ning of the park, forcing staff to 
follow bureaucratic procedures 
such as referring even minor 
spare parts purchases to a man¬ 
agement committee and refusing 
management suggestions for im¬ 
provements and new develop¬ 
ments designed to boost atten¬ 
dances. 

Al Shahcd says the municipali- 


Gxpenses 

JD378.000 

JD735.000 

JD242.000 


the municipality took 11 months 
lo connect the water supply, 18 
months to connect electricity and 
23 months lo connect the sewage 
system at the park, although its 


ty has even gone so far as to 
compete with its own project by 
renting land for a new amuse¬ 
ment park at its King Abdullah 
Complex in the city for only JD 


10 per metre, while the h\xfa 
management was forced u 
charge JD 30 per metre fore®, 
cessions at the park. 

But Allen believes that desau 
die obstacles the Jubeihapai 
has been a success. Hesayffe 
park s attendance number and it 
ccipls since it opened in M 
have been in line with figures in 
the feasibility study for the 
scheme. 

He gave figures as in the ac¬ 
companying table. 

The feasibility study for ibe 
project estimated that it needed 
an average of around 700,000 
visitors and revenues of anxnl 
JD 700,000 annually to be profit¬ 
able. 

The only cause of its financial 
problems, he says, has been tie 
decline in the value of the dinar. 
The JD 700,000 expected reve¬ 
nues would have been worth 
around $2.1 million in 1985 k 
are now worth only $1 miDioa 
which makes dollar payment* 
for debt and fees a heavy burdei 
But even that burden could haw 
been lightened, says Allen. 

Allen says when the dinar be¬ 
gan to decline in 1988 he ad¬ 
vised then Mayor Abdul Raouf 
Rawabdeh to Took for a lowly 
syndicated loan to pay off die 
ABC debt and eliminate ifc 
problem of currency changes. 
The response was that this could 
not be done and Allen says the 
currency decline has cost IK 
park JD 121,000 in 1988, ID 
576,000 in 1989, and JD 
404,000 so far in 1990 with tk 
total loss for the year expected to 
reach JD 800,00(3. 

Al Shahcd says he is not con¬ 
tent just to leave the Chipptf- 
field Seaton-Greater Amman 
Municipality dispute to ik 
courts. He says that he intend,» 
pursue die matter through w 
Lower House of Parliament. W 
says he has no doubts dial 
company will win the case but 
the question that worries hun j 
who will pay the costs, GAM 
the people of Amman? 


Uncertainty still engulfs fate of Petra Bank employees 

Bva Star Staff Writer ..* ... ■ _ u r u # 


By a Star Staff Writer 

NINE DAYS after the decision 
of the Economic Security Com¬ 
mittee (ESC) to liquidate the Pe¬ 
tra Bank, the fate of around 700 
employees of die bank is still far 
from certain. 

Central Bank Governor Dr 
Mohammed Said Ai Nabulsi and 
other officials have said that " 
the banking sector and other fi¬ 
nancial institutions in Jordan arc 
big enough to absorb Petra Bonk 
employees" of whom some will 
be employed by a new invest¬ 
ment and export bank that will 
soon be established. Such state¬ 
ments, liowever, do not have the 
’ force of law" and do little to 
water down the fears of the 
bank's employees, says Mr Haid¬ 
er Rashid, president of Jordan 
Banking and Insurance Employ¬ 
ees Association (JBIEA). 

Musa Ali has been working in 
the Supplies Department of Petra 
Bank for the Iasi seven years and 
hopes to get a job with another 
bank in the country . The salary 
wliich he continues to receive 
from Petra Bank is his main 
source of income as his army 
pension con hardly be enough to 
meet the basic needs of his fami¬ 
ly- Responsible for the universi¬ 
ty education of a daughter and 
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the living expenses of a married 
son who is doing his military' 
service, Musa is frightened of 
the prospects of losing his job. 

Another Petra Bank employee, 
Abdul Majid Al Jariri is the only 
working member in his family of 
nine. He says he has no hopes of 
employment any where m the 
country if the liquidation of Pe¬ 
tra Bank causes him to lose his 
job. 

"With the unemployment rate 
so high in the country, we stand 
no chance of finding a new job 
Losing my job will be catas¬ 
trophic to my family,” he says. 

Musa and Abdul Majid arc 
omraig the 700 employees of Pe¬ 
tra Bank who arc extremely anx¬ 
ious about their future. Head of 
the Administration Department 
at the bank Mr Mazen Al Saket 
says that a decision clearly stat¬ 
es the fate of the employees 
should bo immediately taken in 
order to instill in them a fed me 
of security. 6 

Mr Al Saket says that the em¬ 
ployees fears arc increased by 
me fact that they are kept in die 
dark regarding the steps that the 
management is taking to finalise 
the liquidation process, with 
many of them fearing that they 
will bo punished for having par¬ 
ticipated in the February sit-in 



Bank debacle. 

JBIEA has already S 


committee uiai _ 

ordination with the assort 
exercise pressure on uw 
cemed authorities to g‘ 
employees their foU rights. 

Mr Rashid also says that 

onW acceptable ansv«r ^ 


Mr Haider Rashid 


that was organised by JBIEA to 
diuS ,mproved wor k'ng con- 

Af^such a backdrop, says 
A ISaket, employees arc wor¬ 
ried that parUal solitoio Sfe 
wtuation will lead to the employ- 
J521 ®£«gy t* 1 . 050 who will rl 


gjj? reg^ingX^aSSe 

fesesttas 

. Also, says Mr Al Saket oeonle 

thc°im^i in flnd * ng a 

the employees pan of the Petra 


Mr Mazen Al Saket 


Bank case should lake into con- 

siarc^IhP the i ^hotogical 
employees. He says 

a ??? name is now as¬ 
sociated with failure and corrap- 

LMta employees should 
2? ,, e 10 live with this reputa- 

thaf’JSi reasons 

8“ kj* *h*s conclusion of 
JSKJJank case should be re- 
vea jcd the public. 

JBIEA President Mr Haider 
also calls for the revela- 
uon of all the details of the Petra 
SSWP W-N-thb liqui- 
anH°iiiife V 0n ,s economic 
0 »» Tvith which he 
Hpt concerned. He says that 
. important issue for JBIEA is 
to^guarantec that the employees 
;; am not die minis of the Petr*i 

its;;.*' -/•. . 


other nnanciai 
country under sirailar ^g^ 
diUons. He says that 
totally rejects settUng^ ^ 
through offering compfljjg! 
to thf employees, as som^ 
cials have hinted. 

Mr AI Saket saysJW^ 
employees might a 3on ft* 1 
pensarions on 

they are not based on ^^i, 

live" Labour Law which ^ 
lates that employees 
one month notice .upo&P'T 
tion of their services.., Al 

Musa Ali and 
Jariri 
how large 

.rasas pa 



America's Burton Quintet jazzes up Jerash 
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By Charlotte Hale 
Star Staff Writer 



Gary Burton Jazz Quintet 


MUSIC HAS for hundreds of 
years been called a global lan¬ 
guage — a communication form 
defying cultural boundaries. If 
this is true, then American jazz 
musician Gary Burton and his 
constantly evolving quintet are 
the ultimate "global musicians." 

Burton, known as "the guy 
who uses four mallets" to play 
his vibraphone, has brought the 
harmonic jazz sounds of the 
Gary Burton Quintet to the So¬ 
viet Union, Argentina, Japan, 
Europe, and most recently last 
Sunday and Monday to Jordan at 
the ninth Jerash Festival of Cul¬ 
ture and Arts. 

"I've noticed that there seems 
to be less differences in audienc¬ 
es around the world now ," ob¬ 
serves the veteran musician who 
has been touring since 1962. 
There is a simultaneous global 
society now with everyone hear¬ 
ing the same records, seeing the 
same videos at the same time." 

The 47-year-old Boston-based 
musician explains that his audi¬ 
ences are usually varied, ranging 
Tram knowledgeable jazz enthu¬ 
siasts to curious individuals who 
have never heard his style of mu¬ 
sic. He predicted that most of 


the Jerash audience would be cu¬ 
rious people since jazz is not 
widely popular in Jordan. 

Though only approximately 
150 people- covered the cool 
stone of the Artemis Steps, the 
audience was appreciative and 
enthusiastic, applauding after 
particularly dynamic solos and 
calling the quintet back for an 
encore after performing its 10- 
song-set under the starry evening 
sky. 

Aside from introducing his 


musicians and telling the audi¬ 
ence dial they were playing both 
new songs and old favourites, 
Burton spoke to the audience 
with his music rather than with 
words. Some members lounged 
casually on the Roman bleach¬ 
ers, absorbing the quintet's mu¬ 
sic with llicir cars while inhaling 
cigarette smoke into their lungs. 
Lois of lapping feet and snap¬ 
ping fingers also indicated ap¬ 
proval. 

Although Burton is an innova¬ 


tor in the music world — the 
first musician to combine ele¬ 
ments of rock music with jazz 
and to use four mallets to play 
his vibraphone, the Jerash con¬ 
cert highlighted a more main¬ 
stream harmonic and melodic 
style of jazz. 

The set featured everything 
from a solo by Burton which re¬ 
sembled the haunting beauty of 
carousel music and ringing 
church bells to upbeat composi¬ 
tions intertwining dynamic im- 


provs by Burton and his young 
muscians. 

Band leader Burton has a repu¬ 
tation for giving talented young 
players their big breaks, most 
notably the now famous Pat 
Metheny and John Scofield. 
This most recent line-up, featur¬ 
ing musicians all under the age 
of 25, is a continuation of this 
practice for which Burton hopes 
to be remembered. 

While the liny round balls of 
Burton's blue mallets flew across 
the keys of his vibraphone, tenor 
saxaphonisi Don McCaslin belt¬ 
ed out notes so hard it often 
looked as if his neck was going 
to explode and Austrian Wolf¬ 
gang Muthspicl used his skillful 
dexterity on guitar to complete 
the melodious sound. Intricately 
strum min g his stand-up buss, 
Larry Grenadier provided solid 
backing that meshed well the 
light-handed drumming by Mar¬ 
tin Richard. 

Audience applause seemed to 
indicate- that uptempo songs 
were a bit more popular, particu¬ 
larly "Beautiful Love," and 
"Soulful Bill". The hand also 
provided a refreshingly quick¬ 
paced instrumental version of 
the American vocal ballad "My 
Funny Valentine" which was 
also well-received. 


Ali Baba's 
cave lives at 
Al Afgani 
Gifts 


By Maha Addasi 

Special to The Star 


WHH ANCIENT treasures 
crowding every nook and cranny 
w the Al Afgani Company for 
Onwial Gifu, shoppers might 
“link its owners arc trying to re¬ 
create the legendary Ali Baba’s 
cave. 

JWtooMl dresses, intricately 

, towered whh kaleidoscopes 

1 coloured thread crowd the 
pelves of an entire wall. Lus- 
35 m ^er : of-pearI glow bcau- 

J' Lgliting up another wall 
J® cflfectwejy than an electric 
Delicate silver jcwcl- 
^ intermingled with rows of 
S ■ da S. 8ers crowd Bie glass 
2* ln we middle of the shop. 
HiWtty. straw nigs and 
scats used by cus- 
SE fi ! 1 ^ space of this 
WcSbfch 126 * 1 Sl0r6 in Jabtd H " 

aim ^s company is to 
Preserve our Arabi- 
Bilal AlAfga- 
the owners and the 
of the founder. 

we 2 0 J namta in our traditions, 

i m - ako P ieces 

WHmdSmP! 0ur . mmedl *te sur- 
Afi2j n %.. ®fPfeins Hussein Al 
brother and co- 

^,2s, com p^>y • ,,For ex - 

olive carvings are on 

^■ShhirSL 1 ? 1 ,^ ham ' 

and traditional dresies jet: 

cE: ^ «Ph vUlatteHTthd 

wjj* embroidered by 

ES;" aiive to those a^as." - 

ihesSrf^aoftradltionml 

^ as the smell of black; 


Arabic coffee drifts 
through customers' 
nostrils. 

"Old men come in 
here and feel nostal¬ 
gic," notes Bilal. 
"Over coffccc, they 
add to our tradition 
by talking about his¬ 
torical events which 
they experienced first 
hand." 

But the Al Afgani 
brothers need not rely 
on their elderly cof- 
fcc-drinking custom¬ 
ers lo create a histori¬ 
cal backdrop. The- 
store itself has a rich 
history, beginning in 
Palestine in 1862. Bi¬ 
lal's grandfather from 
Afganistan started the 
business by making 
and selling signet 





rings from gold, sU- BUal fixing an old piece 
ver and garnet Howev¬ 


er, increased levels of literacy 
made these rings extinct because 
people with their new writing 
skills could now sign their own 
names, Bilal explains. 

Grandfather AI Afgani kept 
the business flourishing by turn¬ 
ing to related artefacts such as 
the assemblage of rare coins and 
brass objects purchased from 
travellers. These possessions 
were so well selected that some 
of the Islamic brass pots &om 
the original collection are now- 
priceless and are kept solely for 

^oday , most of the wares are 
obtained or produced from mate¬ 
rials collected during'extensive 
travel throughout the Arab 
world.: r These ■ trips help the 
brpthei^ stay up-to-date with-im¬ 
proved raw iriatertals, that form 


knowledge of a different type of 
tnej 


art, but they all agree that every¬ 
thing they collect must be hand¬ 
made. 

The Al Afgani brothers also 



original 


Jps 

artefacts. 

"We can tell whether a coin, 
for instance, is an imitation by 
the type of hammering and the 
alloy used," the owner says. 

Bilal notes that most of their 
customers have always been 
American and European tourists, 
though many come from the 
Arab world. ■ : •; 

"Many Arab emigrates vaca¬ 
tioning in Jordan make sure they 
take back some of pur art to give 
their homes a touch pf uadi- 
Lion," notes Bilal. " 

The Al Afgani brothers ( are 
proud that their anliques tell a 



#Ierpj9Pes to.*e West 


we value uaditloii.; Arid ..we 
know that all our customers val¬ 
ue that" 
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Riding the culture 
wave in Glasgow 


The concept that a city can 
be revitalised largely by 
changing Its poor image and 
attracting international 
tourism may be familiar in 
the developing world but 
it’s unheard of in (he West. 
Glasgow, an 'underdog 1 city 
ibr many decades which is 
currently enjoying its status 
as the cultural capital of Eu¬ 
rope, has applied that con¬ 
cept En all aspects of its fife. 
The results are revealing. 

By Sqjld RJzvi 

Special to the Star 

FOREIGNERS WHO find Brit¬ 
ish stereotyping of their customs 
und lifestyles tiresome need only 
to look at Glasgow for light re¬ 
lief. For decades the Scottish 
city was typecast as a city of 
slums, first by the Scots and the 
British themselves, then by for¬ 
eigners at large. 

Dollar tourists shunned it like 
a town stricken by plague, the 
British mercilessly poured scorn 
or pity on the largest Scottish 
city s double burden of poor peo¬ 
ple and poorer society and the 
Glaswegian cowered under this 
combined onslaught with re¬ 
pressed anger and frustration and 
an acute sense of injustice. 

Luckily that was not all that 
the Glaswegians did. In the 
meantime, as one Glaswegian 
official put it,"they worked like a 
city under siege to build new de¬ 
fences against the unkind world 
outside." They renovated or re¬ 
built the slums, beautified the 
boulevards, sowed culture alt 
along the way and before they 
could say Glasgow thrice they 
had all of Europe in their pocket. 
Literally. This year the ciLy is 
enjoying its unusual status as the 
cultural capital of Europe (forget 
Athens, forget Florence, Amster¬ 


dam, Berlin or Paris, the former 
holders of the- title). 

Not may Europeans, leave 
alone people elsewhere, fully ap¬ 
preciate what the honour has 
meant for Glasgow. The fruits of 
that onc-ycar reign arc still being 
rca[jcd. Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors have temporarily 
boosted the city's population 
(718,000) through the year, and 
hundreds of thousands more will 
have put the city on their itiner¬ 
aries before the year is ouL. In 
1982 the number of visitors to 
Glasgow equalled the resident 
population; by 1987 that loud 
had soared to more Uian two mil¬ 
lion. This year the conservative 
estimates for tourism run up to 
five million. 

More important, Glaswegian 
authorities hope that the attrac¬ 
tion of Glasgow will not end 
with the dawn of 1991. Rather, 
they expect that once it's been 
put on the global conference and 
tourism circuit," Glasgow wilt 
stay there. "Glasgow 1990 is not 
just 12 months," said Eddic 
Friel, director of the Greater 
Glasgow Tourist Board, "it’s not 
a marketing veneer that wipes 
ofT the industrial slum for one 
year and then it’s business as 
usual. It's about pushing the city 
forward to the 21st century as a 
major cultural centre." 

Glasgow's fortunes began to 
change in 1986 after it was nom¬ 
inated, with three other Scottish 
cities, as a candidate city for ihc 
title of Cultural Capital of Eu¬ 
rope, conferred each year by the 
European Economic Community 
in Brussels. Its chances appeared 
slim, because in competition for 
that honour was the culturally 
busy and architecturally superior 
Edinburgh(scene of the annual 
international ait, film and televi¬ 
sion festivals) and two equally 
vigorous contenders, Aberdeen 


The interior 
of the Kelvin- 
grove Art Gal¬ 
lery and Mu¬ 
seum in 
Glasgow 


and Dundee. 

Bui Glasgow fought hard. In 
the preceding years iL had built 
up enough ammunition with a 
scries of regular artistic events. 
Additionally, it had "cleaned up 
its act," and noL just metaphori¬ 
cally, with urbnn development 
that put London and other Eng¬ 
lish cities way behind iL Moreo¬ 
ver, it had done the sensible 
thing and incorporated art and 
culture into its newly buoyant 
economy rather than relegate 
them to the scavengers' fringe. 

Today culture is not just the 
'in' tiling in Glasgow, the talk of 
the town, it is also a nice little 
earner for the city. By the last 
count, nearly 15,000 Glaswe¬ 
gians canted their living in the 
arts, an industry which is now 
rated to be worth more than 
S300 million. 

The impact of the arts on Glas¬ 
gow' s community life is already 
apparent. There arc more open 
spaces in the ’continental-look' 
central Glasgow, with cafes, gal¬ 
leries and theatres dotting the 
scene, than in many other British 
cities, and that includes Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The lessons of Glasgow arc 
particularly relevant to strug¬ 
gling cities in the developing 
world, where money is scarce or 
government incentives few and 
far between. Although it was at 
the instigation of Conservative 



Prime Minister Margaret Thatch¬ 
er's arts minister, Richard Luce, 
that Glasgow won its place as a 
cultural capital, much of the re¬ 
vival has come through co¬ 
operation between the Labour- 
dominated Glasgow Council and 
the city's traditional and new in¬ 
dustries and cultural and philan¬ 
thropic organisations. 

"Glasgow won its place as a 
cultural capital of Europe," said 
Friel. "We have always been a 
major cultural city, but it was the 
best kept secret in the globe. 
Glasgow had reputation as an in¬ 
dustrial city, a dull, dark and un¬ 
interesting place. No one knew 
about its cultural strengths." 

The city's fortunes turned for 
the worse about three decades 
ago with the decline of ship¬ 
building and heavy engineering. 
With rampant unemployment 
and poverty the social rot set in. 
Although, as Friel and other in¬ 
sisted, Glasgow's cultural life 
throbbed regardless, it was ne¬ 
glected by critics and art lovers 
elsewhere. 

To this day, that prejudice per¬ 
sists, said one official, with Lon¬ 
don-based national newspapers 
"snottily looking the other way" 
when Glasgow has something to 
offer. Indeed national press cov¬ 
erage ofGlasgow's unusual year¬ 
long event or its three-week-long 
Mayfesl art extravaganza has 


been sparse compared to the at¬ 
tention heaped on the annual 
Edinburgh Festival, which lasts 
less than a month. 

In the postwar era Glasgow at¬ 
tracted a lot of Asian("cheap la¬ 
bour") immigrants to its factories 
and still others in commerce. To¬ 
day many of them own some of 
the finest houses; the Glaswe¬ 
gian English spoken by their 
children matches the natives' 
longue lilt by lilt. The names and 
the complexions are obvious 
giveaways, however. 

With its long reputation as a 
sailors' town transformed re¬ 
spectably into that of a cosmo¬ 
politan giant, Glasgow hopes 
that it will not be shunned by 
non-Europeans in its present 
quest to win friends in the West. 
To start with, Japanese investors 
arc moving in, attracted as much 
by lower costs as by Scots work 
ethics. 

Universities and colleges have 
students drawn literally from 
across the globe, and the city 
rightly claims to be the largest 
centre of education in Scotland. 
In addition to nearly 60,000 stu¬ 
dents in its two universities and 
12 colleges, there are virtually 
endless possibilities for training 
in more than 200 other institu¬ 
tions based in Glasgow. The 
timing of Glasgows cultural 
year," says Bob Palmer, director 
of the festival, "could not be belter. 


Women woodbearers of Ethiopia 


By Fekerte Haile 
Special la The Star 

ETHIOPIA is one of the poorest 
countries of the world. It has an 
agriculture-based economy with 
low productivity, a deicrioratijig 
level of food production per cap¬ 
ita, malnutrition, ill-health and 
high infant, child and maternal 
mortality rales. Women and chil¬ 
dren are most severely affected 
by poverty. 

Although women nrc expected 
• to work 16 to 18 hours a day, 
their level of income is so low 
they cannot maintain themselves 
and their families and as a result 
they arc prone to suffer from 
malnutrition. Lack of health ser¬ 
vices, lock of education, unem¬ 
ployment and poor family plan¬ 
ning add to their problems. 

A 1985 study of household en¬ 
ergy in Addis Ababa estimated 
that there ore about 73,000 wom¬ 
en and children in and around 
the capital who cam their living 
by supplying fuclwood to the 
city. They gather, transport on 
their back and sell to 35 per cent 
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of the households in the city. A 
more recent survey revealed that 
during a peak hour on a Satur¬ 
day, 350 women and children — 
each laden with 15 to 50 kilo¬ 
grammes of wood, branches and 
leaves — passed through a sin¬ 
gle gate into the city. 

About 91 per cent of fuclwood 
carriers are women who have 
migrated from the countryside in 
search of better lives, leaving 
ihcir families behind. The re¬ 
mainder come from low-income 
families in Addis Ababa who, in 
most cases, ore daughters of 
fuclwood carriers. The absence 
of employment opportunities 
force largo numbers of women to 
turn to gathering fool as the only 
alternative means of earning a 
living. 

Two-thirds of these women are 
single, divorced or widowed, 
and are therefore the heads of 
their respective households and 
may support ta many as 15 fami¬ 
ly members. The remaining third 
are married to low-paid workers 
such as labourers or weavers 
who are unablcto support their 


Families adequately. Fifty-nine 

R er cent of carrier households 
avc children below the age of 
five and, as a result of poverty 
and malnutrition, more than 11 
per cent of the households have 
handicapped members. 

Most of the women fuclwood 
carriers live in unsanitary condi¬ 
tions, and over half of them 
share a single multi-purpose 
room with other household 
members or other families. 
Many of the women share a sin¬ 
gle bed with others, whilst some 
sleep on dried palm tree leaves 
spread over the mud floor. 

The majority of the carriers 
are unhealthy and suffer from 
poverty-related illnesses includ¬ 
ing severe malnutrition. Fre¬ 
quent Tails with a burden on 
their back result in bone frac¬ 
tures and other complications, 
and most of them suffer chest 
and back pains due to heavy bur¬ 
dens and long trips. Eye prob¬ 
lems, headaches, rheumatism, 
anaemia, heart disease and inter¬ 
nal pains are also common. 
Forest resources around Addis 


Ababa are owned by the stale or 
by peasants and urban dwellers' 
associations, whose guards en¬ 
deavor to protect the forest from 
cutting. However, others posing 
as guards may demand bribes of 
the women woodcutters before 
they leave the forest with their 
bundles. If they have no money, 
the bundles are confiscated, and 
the women may be beaten, and 
raped. The women are unable to 
report these offences to the au¬ 
thorities since their activity is il¬ 
legal. 

Although the International La¬ 
bour Organisation (ILO) recom¬ 
mends that women must not car¬ 
ry more than 15 kilogrammes 
occasionally or 10 kilogrammes 
more frequently, these women 
may walk up to 35 kilometres, 
canying as much as 77 kilo¬ 
grammes on their backs. Preg¬ 
nancy precludes them from this 
activity. 

The women generally expect 
an income of $1.50 to 2.40 per 
day, if they manage.to success¬ 
fully collect arid transport the 
bundle to r lhe city. They have no 
control oyer the prices of fuel- 


wood. The average monthly in¬ 
come generated from selling the 
wood was about $18 or about 
$216 a year. This meagre income 
is used for food, rent, and other 
expenses and social obligations. 

Because of the extremely low 
status of the work, the problems 
of women fuelwood earners naa 
not been seriously addressed at 
the national level. The 
study created an awareness 
among international agencies 
and concerned individuals tna 
although these women contribute 
towards the overall fudwood 
supply of the city, their debuita • 
ing living and working cona¬ 
tions and die, implications 
their activities, for the ‘° r "f 
near the city called for 
ale intervention by government 
and development groups. - 

A project financed by the 1 ' 
tematlonal • Development 
search Centre was initialed m 
1988 by the ILO and lh$ Nation¬ 
al Urban Planning Institute and 
it Is hopedthaf-thiswill eventual- 
ly help, to improve the lives P* 
women woodbearers... i. • • 
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Understanding the Great Mosque of Isfahan 

tlnn f tint* U /1 Hid me ^ 


By Heather Williams 
Special to the Star 

WHILE THE fascination which 
the Great Mosque of Isfahan 
held for writer Oleg Grabar has 
grown over the years, the longer 
he is acquainted with the historic 
monument the more he feels that 
its essence evades him. 

His interest began as a young 
student when he mused over 
texts about the mosque, the Mas- 
iid-e-Jomeh or (the main) Friday 
Mosque of the southern Iranian 
city, looking at the same photo¬ 
graphs again and again. He re¬ 
calls his first visits to the 
grounds, when he remembers the 
"enchanted loneliness of walking 
through its brick piers." 

In the book "The Great 
Mosque of Isfahan", published 
by IB Tauris, Grabar, a historian 
or art and culture, admits to hav¬ 
ing tried to "understand the chro- 


Th tSS e 0fIs £ ha " in Iran is of‘he most remarkable 

buildings in the world. A new book explores its history and 

significance. 
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noiogy of its supports and floors, 
the sombre soliaily of the south 
dome and the total mystery of its 
massive supports." Despite his 
secular interest in the structure, 
when he walked under the 
mosque roof of "domical bub¬ 
bles he says, a light flashed on 
and off "like a magical beacon." 

Now one of the world’s lead¬ 
ing authorities on Islamic art and 
architecture, and the Aga Khan 
Professor of Islamic Art at Har¬ 
vard University, Grabar says the 
interest which the Masiid-e- 
Jomeh holds is in the way it has 
managed to preserve several epi¬ 
sodes of history of Iranian visual 
forms, by constantly incorporat¬ 
ing them into each other, result¬ 
ing in "a quill, whose very quali¬ 
ty derives from die incongruous 
variety of its components. 

, As he explains in the introduc- 
the "The Great Mosque of 
Isfahan 1 ' is an attempt to analyse 
the architecture of a building Gate in the courtyard of the Great Mosque, dated 1447, which has puzzled ar- 
which holds such mysteries for chitects and experts because of its location. Some believe that the gate may 

wm. He begins by stating the have been moved to the location from somewhere else 
reasons why the mosque in- 

cx " to have no original connection He goes on to discuss the van- Viewed from 
erf W . bec ®f nc fascinat- with what is under or around it." ous alterations and extensions, appcar ^ , 
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amnu —-—. — iu nave no original eoniictuuii 

erf to* 1?., * )C £JP C fascma . t_ with what is under or around it." 
whiSoi!i,f?k a ?S“ iary way m AHd Grabar attempts to interpret 
meii k u, Jd in g appears to and explain these discrepancies 
Was u Clty surr p und,n 8 of design which he sees as "less 
the rfaiiu P ar ™° n y between than reasonably consistent." 
andWr^ kl ^ Ilv _ c s °f people what makes the mosgue unu- 
Gniwfk r 0rs ^ ! ? whic h sual is that it begins 1 from the 

bvihfnll? ieves 1S fu,1 ~tiled best central court, which measures 65 
%i,5 m 2? u f: , • , * 55 metres, rather like the 

dSJ*. £ e u “rchacological Parthenon, only "inside out!" 

which the mosque Grabar also draws attention to an 
El are (t cons,de ™ blc - 'anomaly' in the architectural de- 

shmtmo “omaiies of de- s ign t whereby the outer rectangle 
SnS”*' 11 ! 2 nd lhe is rendered a 'fiction' — it is di- 

anZEjSr f 1 ? forms make A vided into individual .sections 
wcnitectural phenomenon. w hich appear to be"glued to our 
Jv ' !!, “ample, are une- arbitrary rectangle (of the court) 
over the build- and can only be reached through 
^everything original seems - A ” 


He goes on to discuss the vari¬ 
ous alterations and extensions, 
looking at questions of who 
made the changes and for what 
purpose. He maintains, for ex¬ 
ample, that the rectangle around 
the central court was divided up 
to enable followers of different 
Muslim denominations to pray 
wiLhout hindrance. Dating from 
771, the Masjid-c-Jomcn was 
built in a Jewish quarter of the 
ancient city of Jayy. It had one 
of the earliest recorded 'mina¬ 
rets' in Iran and underwent a 
transformation between 985 and 
1040, the date being that of a 
text rather than a specific evenL 
. The large dome in front of the 
mihrab was built in 1086-87, 


when Malik- 
shah and Naz- 
am al-Mulk, the 
ScMuq sultan 
and nis vizier, 
built the 'severe¬ 
ly powerful 1 
grand brick 
dome, paying 
attention to pro¬ 
portion and de¬ 
tail. The 'muqar- 
nas zone of 
transition, was 
probably, Gra¬ 
bar slates, an in¬ 
fluence- of Iraq 
at that time. The 
north dome, the 
most celebrated 
addition to lhe 
mosque, was 
built by Nu/.;mi 
al-Muik's rival, 
Tai ul-Mulk, the 
foflowing year, 
in 1088. 

The restored 
court of the 
mosque, as it is 
today, "has a 
breath taking ef¬ 
fect on iLs visit¬ 
or." Grabar de¬ 
scribes the way 
it "bursts, like a 
new light" oat 
of llic tile cov¬ 
ered uprights, 
"contrasting 
with the black¬ 
ness of the- 
voids." 

He describes 
the way the cu¬ 
polas, almost all 
is puzzled ar- diem differ- 

? sate mav from each 

.gate may othcr> crcalc Q 

"festival of 
vaulting. ” 

Viewed from outside, the cupo¬ 
las appear as a "sea of bubbles,” 
while inside infinitely complex 
<and fascinating designs on the 
vaulted ceilings or walls attract 
the visitor's eye. 

Grabar asserts that although 
the motifs belong to many differ¬ 
ent periods and fulfil very differ¬ 
ent purposes, they do derive 
from a single Islamic artistic tra¬ 
dition. 

The two largest and most im¬ 
pressive cupolas are dated to the 
second half of the 11th century, 
which according to Garbar, "pro¬ 
vides the earliest dated evidence 
for a technological and aesthetic 
revolution in Iranian architec¬ 
ture." 


This is lhe period when Ihc 
theologian and philosopher, ai- 
GhazaJi, symbol of "the new re¬ 
ligious and philosophical equilib¬ 
rium between revelation, reason, 
law and experience," lived in Is¬ 
fahan. The Masjid-e-Jomeh then 
was regarded as "the paradigm of 
a new epoch in civilisation," and 
began to be referred to in books 
as the 'Seljuq' Mosque of Isfa¬ 
han. 

Although the result of years of 
research and study of the 
mosque, the book is primarily 
based on lectures he presented at 
New York University. He says 
he chose not to locate the 
mosque within the art, ideology 
and technology of iLs various 
times, and consciously a voided 
questions of origins of colour in 
architecture and the techniques 
and styles of ornament because 
these already have been present¬ 
ed elsewhere. 

Inclusion of those aspects no 
doubt would have heightened 
visual awareness of the m;i:,itili- 
cc-iicc of the building, although 
several black and white photo¬ 
graphs do give some idea ol the 
size, structure and design of the 
mosque. One is left with an en¬ 
during impression or the impor¬ 
tance of this magnificent monu¬ 
ment, and sense of intrigue about 
its origins and evolutions. 

The social importance of the 
mosque is stressed in n postscript 
by Dr Eugenio Galdieri of the ls- 
tilulo Italiano per ii Medio c lis- 
tremo Orieme (ISMEO, the Ital¬ 
ian Institute of the Middle and 
Far East), who headed a team of 
experts involved in iLs renova¬ 
tion. 

Dr Galdieri explains why ihc 
renovation had to recognise the 
importance of conservation not 
merely on a technical level but 
also in the "three-dimensional" 
sense of preserving the building 
for its historical, artistic and so¬ 
cial importance. The restoration 
has led to the- accumulation of 
new information, more precise 
plans and drawings, which have 
been published in three volumes, 
with more to come. 

Bom oul of admiration for a 
great and holy build ing,"The 
Great Mosque of Isfahan^ is an 
attempt by Grabar to impart to 
his readers the growing fascina¬ 
tion which the monument has 
held for him over the years. De¬ 
spite a seemingly endless debate 
amongst scholars and experts 
about its many aspects, there is 
little dispute on the fact that the 
Great Mosque is unique.— "The 
Great Mosque or Isfahan." Oleg Gra¬ 
bar. IB Tauris & Co Ltd. 


Dining out.. 


Granada Hotel 

& 

^go Nabll Restaurant 

Welcome you to a pleas- 
stay and sumptuous 
European & Oriental .. 
meals. . 
^ted in a quiet yet cen* 
tralarea. 

1st circle, Jebel Amman, , 

Teh638031 & 622617 

.1 .• • 




The first & best 
Chinese Restaurant 
inJortfan 

1st Circle, JabalAnmn t hear 
AhUyyah Girts School 

Tatemyl 

Open daily 12:00-3:30 
p,m,- .• 
6:30-Midnight 
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The First Claes Hotel in 
Amman that has a. 
Kitchenette in every 
room...! 


IkAltOTEIi 

drills 


Amman-Tel 668193 ■ 

P.O. Box 9403 iFax 602434 

Telex 23888 DARQTLJD.. 

Ideal Residence,For 
ExoatriatbsOrid v 
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Petra Bank liquidation: An end to cavalier, boom years banking 


By Pam Dougherty 
Special to The Star 

JORDAN'S BANKS arc moving 
quickly 10 reap the benefits of re¬ 
cent decisions by the Economic 
Security Committee (ESC) and 
the Central Bank of Jordan 
(CBJ) to liquidate- the troubled 
PcLra Bunk although bunks that 
look risks with Petra prior to its 
fall will be penalised. 

Petra Bank has already re¬ 
ceived offers lor the purchase of 
at least five of its branches and 
more offers are expected. The 
sale of the branches would have 
the double advantage of raising 
money for the bankas liquidators, 
the CBJ, and maintaining jobs 
for at least some of Petra s 700 
staff. 

Banks will alsoTjc in the mar¬ 
ket for a share of ihe estimated 
JD 100-130 million Petra dcjx>s- 
ils which arc now in the process 
of being transferred to the Hous¬ 
ing Bank. Petra's more substan¬ 
tial depositors arc likely to find 
themselves in high demand once 
the transfer procedure is com¬ 
pleted on 21 July. 

Ihe liquidation of Petra Bank 
is cx|)e-ctcd to take between 3 to 
5 years and the CBJ has been ex¬ 
empted from following normal 
liquidation procedures under the 
Companies Law and instead will 
follow S|K.‘cial instructions from 
the ESC which have the force of 
law. 


The CBJ plans to use Petra's 
real estate, shares and good 
debts as the basis of a new bonk 
which will function initially as 
an investment bank but is intend¬ 
ed ultimately as an export sup¬ 
port agency. The bmik will have 
a capital of JD 4 million, half of 
it to be provided by the CBJ and 
the balance to be offered to the 
private sector. 

Economist Fahed Fanck esti¬ 
mates that the entire PcLra affair, 
which began in August 1989 
with an ESC order placing iL and 
the Jordan Gulf Bank under CBJ 
management prior to their mer- 

f er, will cost the CBJ around JD 
00 million though he says Cen¬ 
tral Bank could recoup as much 
JD ISO million from the liquida¬ 
tion. 

All personal property of for¬ 
mer Petra chairman Ahmad Clia- 
lahi and liis family who left Jor¬ 
dan at the time of the CBJ 
takeover, and which includes 
substantial shores in the Cairo- 
Amman Bank, has now been 
placed in the name of the Petra 
Bank. 

A number of Jordanian banks 
will be less pleased with the 
CBJ's use of its deposits in the 
planned investment and export 
bank to exact a penalty from 
those banks and financial corpo¬ 
rations it considers to have acted 
imprudently in placing up to JD 
60 million with Petra Bank be¬ 
fore August 1989 when it wus 




CBJ Governor Dr M. Nabulsl 
paying interest at around 1.2 per 
cent above die normal inter bank 
rale. These banks and finance 
houses, which withdrew their 
funds Tram Petra on the day of 
the CBJ takeover, will be re¬ 
quired to deposit amounts equal 


to those they had with Petra in a 
special fund for three years at an 
interest of only 4.5 per cent, the 
money to be used by the new 
bank. 

Not surprisingly, banks noL af¬ 
fected by the CBJ measures are 
pleased with what they see as an 
effective move by the Central 
Bank to ensure a more prudent 
approach to banking in Jordan. 
Stricter debt provision require¬ 
ments by the CBJ for 1990 have 
also been welcomed as a further 
sign that the cavalier, risk-taking 
approach to banking encouraged 
by the boom years of the- late 70s 
and early 80s has indeed ended. 
New banking laws sent to gov¬ 
ernment by the CBJ arc expected 
to. confirm the move towards 
stricter supervision of the bank¬ 
ing sector. 


Jakarta Fair offers numerous 
opportunities to Jordanian exporters 


Potential Israeli oil discovery 
triggers investment activity 


I THE POSSIBLE discovery of 
oil near die Mediterranean coast 
ut Aslidod has fueled a wave of 
in vest mem activity on the Tel 
Aviv Slock Exchange and has 
created hojics Uiat Israel may 
eventually reap the benefits of a 
significant energy find. 

On 3 June, the Yam-2 explora¬ 
tion well, located 10 mile off¬ 
shore, started burning off com¬ 
bustible gas. Since then, oil 
exploration sliares involved in 
the project rose 71%. 

Because Israel produces only 
small amounts of oil and gas, it 
depends heavily on imports for 
most energy needs. Egypt and 
Mexico are Israel's Lwo main 
suppliers of oil. 

The country produces only 
about 1,000 barrels of oil per 
day (b/d) and some oil industry 
experts believe the figure is clos¬ 
er to 500. ThaL is precisely why 
an increase in domestic supply 
would give Israel an important 
economic push forward. The 
country would be less dependent 
on the importation of oil. By the 
same token, Israel could also 
free up the hard currency that it 
pours into outside sources of en- 
crK y. 

Israeli officials indicated tliat 
Yain-2 was the most significant 
offshore discovery off the coast 
of Israel yet. But the commercial 
potential of Lhc find is not yet 
known. At this point, Isramco- 
Negov 2, the company which is 
opiatin'- well, has kept quiet 

pjc zones of iqtejrt 
‘ welh OU : H 


gas arc present in the deepest 
zone, and gas can be found in 
die other two. 

The deep zone is about 17,000 
feet down. Israel's deepest pro¬ 
ducing area is die onshore Ash- 
dtxl field discovered in 1976 at a 
depth of 8,400 feet. 

Speculation in Israel suggests 
(hat potential oil reserves of the 
new well could be bcLwccn 
100,000 to 600,000 barrels. But 
Isranico officials insist that po¬ 
tential reserves arc higher, given 
the $28 million the company 
spent on the well. Isramco Inc. is 
the New York-based parent com¬ 
pany operating Yam-2. 

Yam-2 is part of an explora¬ 
tion project funded by several 
American investors, including 
Armand Hammer, chief execu¬ 
tive of Occidental Petroleum 
Corp., Los Angles, and a group 
of Israeli companies. 

In December of 1988, Armand 
Hammer's Occidental Petroleum 
Corp. and Israel's Hanal Co. be¬ 
gan drilling for oil; Occidental in 
the offshore area between Ashod 
and Tel Aviv, and Hanal in the 
Dead Sea. A Ministry of Energy 
study presented encouraging evi¬ 
dence of oil in the Helez bloc, 
which extends 25 miles offshore 
and six miles inland,; between 
Natanya aiid the 0aza.Strip and 
in the Dead Sea area. 1 

The local, companies involved 
!in the.recept discovery ;are tef ;• 


AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan 
Trade Association (JTA) is cur¬ 
rently sponsoring a feasibility 
study of the Indonesian market 
in a follow up to the Jakarta In¬ 
ternational Fair '90 which was 
held between 16 June - 14 July. 
Results of the study will be 
made available to Jordanian cx- 
l»orlcrs. 

The JTA had earlier organised 
and sponsored the participation 
of 18 Jordanian companies in the 
Jakarta Fair which, according to 
JTA President Mr Halim Abu 
Rahmeh, offered Jordanian com¬ 
panies various trade opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The Joftlanian pavilion in die 
Fair, which occupied a space of 
96 square metres, attracted large 
numbers of Indonesian business¬ 
men who showed their intcrest- 
iug and admiration for the quali¬ 
ty and high standards of the 


Jordanian products. 

The products exhibited in the 
Jordanian pavilion represented a 
variety of Jordanian-made prod¬ 
ucts which included electrical 
accessories, pharmaceuticals, 
veterinary and pesticide prod¬ 
ucts, baby buggies, gas cookers, 
hygienic paper products, carpets, 
rugs, Dead Sea bath salts, pot¬ 
ash, phosphates, liquid fertiliz¬ 
ers, and drip irrigation products, 
in addition to tourism through 
the participation of the Ministry 
of Tourism. 

Jordan was amongsi five for¬ 
eign participants in the fair 
which included China, Taiwan, 
Pakistan, and Vietnam in addi¬ 
tion to the host country. 

The objective of the Jordanian 
participation was to establish di¬ 
rect contacts among Jordanian 

Continued on page 9 


Baghdad to host international 
trade fair in November 


! ram go's .. subsidiary : - Isranico -1 ' 
Negev 2; its subsidiary* ©cfelp? 
Oil exploration, a unit pf refitted 
Paz'Od Co., andNaphtfoirlsrael. 




THE BAGHDAD International 
Fair is scheduled to be held be¬ 
tween 1-15 November, 1990. 
LasL year, 2,000 companies from 
70 countries attended the fair, 
with 30 US Firms occupying ex¬ 
hibition booths. As the premier 
Iraqi trade event, the internation¬ 
al showcase will give participat¬ 
ing companies exposure to im¬ 
portant Iraqi decision-makera 
and qualified sales leads. The 
firms will also become known to 
Iraqi government organisations 
issuing tenders. 

According to the US Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, a number of 
US companies have expressed 
interest in the upcoming event. 
They are Atnana Refrigeration 
International Incjv of Aniana, 
Iowa (refrigerators, t , freezers, 
dishwashers, central healing aqd 
cooling products); Cal ten Pelra- 
leum Cotporation of Dallas; 
Texas Oubricatlng;. oUs,. greases 
and' Speedily products); • Pepsi¬ 
Cola. International of. Somete,, 
iNew York, (soft drink?); top Val¬ 
ue Automotive Exporters Ltd. of 
Mopnt-Vernon, New Ybrk (aUto- 


1 mobile parts and oil products); 
Thermoking Corporation Inter¬ 
national Division of Minneapo- 
i lis, Minnesota (transport refrig- 

» eration and temperature control); 

Westlnghouse Electrical Corpo¬ 
ration of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva¬ 
nia (electric and electronic prod¬ 
ucts . and services); EZ Logic 
Data Systems of Southfield, 
Michigan (electronic compo¬ 
nents and mainframe comput¬ 
ers); General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion of Detroit, Michigan 
(automobiles and trucks); The 
Rice Council of Houston, Texas 
(rice, industry research); MEH 
Surgical Corp. of Plainfield, In¬ 
diana; Luxor California Exports 
. Corporation.ofSan Deigp, Cali- 
. fomia .(agricultural commodi- 
1 ties); 1 York International Corpo- 
; ration of York, Pennsylvania 
(heating, ventilation, and air- 
. conditioning sydtetnS):. Ameri- • 
can-Iraq Finance and Trade Inc, 
of McLean, Virginia (fluid and:.! 
, ^materia! handling products and. .-; 

{ .• Cpntlriuedon page 9: 
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Briefs 

By Ahmad Shaker 


• The Jeddah-based Is¬ 
lamic Development Bank 
has approved the provi¬ 
sion of loans to finances 
agricultural project to bt 
established on a 3500 du¬ 
num area in Mukhaita. 

• The Potash Co. water 
bill owed to Jordan Yalta 
Authority (JVA) is esti¬ 
mated at JD .250 million, 
according to JVA sources. 
The company has not set¬ 
tled its water bills for a 
number of year. 

© The government will 
revise its bilateral com¬ 
mercial and economic co- 

I operation agreements 
with a number of Arab 
countries in terms of these 
countries commitments to 
articles in these agree¬ 
ments. It is said that odIj 
the Jordanian side has 
honoured these agree¬ 
ments. 

• The central bank gov¬ 
ernors of the Arab Co¬ 
operation Council (ACC) 
countries have agreed re¬ 
cently on accepting pay¬ 
ments for national exports 
among the ACC countries 
in local currencies accord¬ 
ing to an exchange rate 
list to be adopted by ito 
four central banks. 

• Tender documents will 
be issued soon for Ihe sup¬ 
ply of a water pumping 
station at Fuheis. Other 
tenders will cover the im¬ 
provement of spring utili¬ 
sation Total value or these 
tenders are said to be Jv 
.5 million 

• The Jordanian govern¬ 
ment has received KU 
307,000 part of a taj 
from the Kuwaiti Fun® 
for Economic Develop* 
ment for a project to in¬ 
crease the production 01 
the Jordanian mines. 

• The government has 

decided to control foreign 
debts by keeping « * J 
current levels. The cote o 
servicing these debts 
be planned to meet w 
expected economic pe™ r 
mance Borrowing|wBW 
limited to project with 

high profitability. 
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Euro-deposit rates: 

US DEM STG Yen SFR 
I mo. 8.00 7.1/32 14.29/32 7.46 8 7/8 

2mo. 8.1/16 7/3/32 14.29/32 7.46 8 7/8 

3 mo. 8.1/16 8.5/32 14.29/32 7.59 8 7/8 

6 mo. 8.1/8 8.15/32 14.25/32 7.65 8 5/8 

lyear 83/16 8.19/32 14.1/2 7.65 s.1/2 

Interbank rates (Jordan): 

Saving accounts 7.5%. Call accounts 8%, 1 week 8 0% 

1 mouth 8.00%, 2 months 8.25%, 3 months 8.50%, 1 vear 
9.0%. Lending rate (AAA) 12.5%. J 

Dollar: 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN FFR 
LAST 1.6498/03 1.4163/731.8085/95 148.28/33 1.558/63 55320/40 

Source: Amman Bank for Investment, Tel: 642701 
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Gold 

JD 

1kg 

8,050.00 

21 ct 

7.000 

18 ct 

Eng. pound 

6.000 

H 

Rashad: 

58.000 


51.000 

24ct(swiss) 

9.000 

1 Silver 1 

1 U8 

150.000 



PHAMAGIN EGYPT 


3. Abou Bakr Khalrat 

Abdin 

Cairo 

Tel: 753837-,761816 
Telex: 21929 PHREG UN 

Chemical products ? Medical 
equipment - PharmaceutiCaly 
products. 



PHARAONIC 
TRADING AGENCY 

1, Dokki street 
Giza 

Tel: 3484059 

Telex: 20983 PBDKI UN 

Pumps - Boilers - Engineering 
equipment. 


Thisfrewjr-charge service Is available to local and foreign buslness- 
, y° ur commercial Interests In this corner please 
tear-on this box (do not photocopy) and send with details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 


Average exchange rates on 
in fils 

Tuesday 17/7/1990 

Buy Sell 

us$ 

664.0 

668.0 

£ 

1186.7 

1193.8 

DM 

400.2 

402.6 

SFr 

471.1 

473.9 

FRF 

119.3 

120.0 

YEN 

000) 

447.6 

450.3 

DFL 

355.0 

357.1 

SKR 

110.6 

111.3 

LIT 

(100) 

54.7 

55.0 

BLF 

(10) 

194.9 

196.1 
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Following are addresses of 
Importers in Saudi Arabia 
that might be interested in 
Jordanian hand-knotted 
carpets: 

J; Abdul Aziz Mohamed Bin 
Nassar Stores, 

P.0. Box 29, 

Shomalssl Street, 

Riyadh. 

2. A1 Gammaz Est., 

P.0. Box 4310, 

Malaz, 


60th Street, 

Riyadh. 

3. The Green Glove Stores, 
P.O. Box 85, 

King Faisal Street, 

Riyadh. 

4. Mohamed Bin Telase Est., 
P.O. Box 5650, 

Assir Street, 

Riyadh. 


Baghdad to host fair 


Continued from page 8 
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button in US goods flowed into 
Iraq, representing a mere 1.7 per 
cent gain since 1988. In 1989, 
the US faced a $1.23 billion 
trade deficit with Iraq. 

In the first quarter of 1990, US 
imports from Iraq amounted to 
$1 billion. That represented a 
marked 123 per cent jump since 
the first quarter of 1989. Mean¬ 
while, Iraqi imports from this 
country in the first quarter of this 
year reached $433.6 million, up 
40 per cent from the same period 
in 1989. 

The Iraqi Ministry of Trade 
says the best prospects are: auto¬ 
motive and machinery parts; 
construction materials and chem¬ 
icals; construction machinery, 
equipment^nd services; agricul¬ 
tural equipment, supplies, ana 
commodities;, electrical ■ and 
power generation equipment and 
services; electrical accessories; 
food processing equipmeht and 
machinery; storage materials and 
house-hofd !. goods; .stationary;' 
pharmaceuticals; ■ Handicapped 
and rebabMon products; indus-l 
tryproduction machinery andro-. 
bpUCsrirrigatioii equipmenuand, 
CornmunicaliotisfaqilftieS.. = 


CommnntaEU|ora raqiuw 


;J ■ > : ;• 

5. Wadi Hanifa Est. for 
Trading, 

P.O. Box 67, 

King Faisal Street, 

Riyadh. 

For further information on 
importers of hand-knoted 
carpels worldwide, please 
contact the Jordan Trade 
Association, P.O. Box 
830432 Amman - Jordan, 
Tel. 685603/4. 


Jakarta Fair offers 
numerous opportunities 
to Jordanian exporters 

Continued from page 8 

and Indonesian businessmen, in¬ 
troduce and promote Jordanian- 
made products in the Indonesian 
market and select agents for Jor¬ 
danian products. 

The Jordanian participation in 
the Fair resulted in finding Indo¬ 
nesian agents for a number of 
products exhibited. U also por¬ 
trayed Jordan as an industrial 
country in this part of the world 
and facilitated contacts with In¬ 
donesian suppliers for raw mate¬ 
rials since Indonesia is a major 
producer of rubber, wood, palm 
oil, tea, coffee and chemicals. 

Jordan exports to Indonesia 
arc mainly potash and phos¬ 
phates while imports include 
wood, coconut, textiles, batter¬ 
ies, tubes, tyres and palm oil. 

The prospect for trade be¬ 
tween the two countries seems 
to be very promising, according 
to' JTA. The Indonesian market 
is a .very large and diversified 
and the country has trade rela¬ 
tions with most countries of the 
world* 


Computer in business 

COMPUTERS IN Jordan today arc no longer a luxury: All big 
businesses and very many smaller ones own or work with com¬ 
puters in some capacity. This is good news, bm still lacking is an 
adequate level of training for those who use computers. Accord¬ 
ing to Marwan Bataineh. director of Future Computer Systems, 
managers and businessmen who can spend a few more hours on 
better use of their computers will reap vast benefits in reduced 
costs and saved time. Training for these groups is probably one 
oi the best investments a company can make. 1 ' 

In Jordan, we arc probably ahead of many countries in this re¬ 
spect, but we sull have a long way to go to catch up with the 
higher international standard. Rapid change is particularly impor¬ 
tant in the computer field. Jordan's professionals can cope, but 
greater awareness and training are key factors in Lhis equation. 



Baghdad fairs 

TWO INTERNATIONAL fairs will be held in Baghdad this 
year. 

The first Is the Food, Soaps and Detergents Fair in ACC 
countries. It will be held in the middle of October 1990 
The second fair will be held between 18-22 October and will 
be dedicated to the biscuits industry. 

„ parlies shou,d con,a et Amman tel: 842257, Tax 
842256, PO Box 6054, Amman-Jordan. 


Contacts and contracts 


TN: Tender Number; TD: Price 
of Tender Documents; BB: Val¬ 
ue of Bid Bond; DS; Deadline 
for Sale of Tender Documents; 
DD; Dale Sale of Tender Docu¬ 
ments Begins; SB: Deadline for 
Submission of Bids; BO: Date 
Bids arc Opened. 

— Waqas Rural Council/ 
North Ghor, supply of 250 le- 
tres of insecticides, BB: 5%, 
SB: 25/7/90 

— Jordan Chicken Market¬ 
ing and Supply Co., supply of 
2.5-3 ton refrigerated car. 
Call: 824705. 

— Jordan Cement Factories 
Co., TN: 20/90, supply of 
walkle talkies, TD: JD 10, SB: 
15/8/90, TN: 21/90, supply of 
brick retainers, cooler grate 
plates, TD: JD 20, SB: 15/8/90, 
TN: 22/90, supply lathe ma¬ 
chine, TD: JD 10, SB: 15/8/90. 
BB for all: 5% 

— Government Tenders 
Dept, TN: 46/90, 47/90,48/90, 
Construction of schools, SB: 
29/8/90. 

— Jordan Electricity Authori¬ 
ty, re-tendering TN: 15/90, 
supply and installing five pre¬ 
vention automatic system, BB:. 
5%, TD: JD 5, SB: 1/8/90. 

— Central Tenders Commit¬ 
tee/ government tenders, 
TN:49/90, conducting studies 
and deslcns for Ras Naqab — 
Aqaba back crossroad, TD: 
25, SB: 4/8/90. 

— Ministry of Water and Irrl- 
, gallon, TN; 4/90, supply and 
installing, of sewage network 
for the retrawi/Zerqa project. 
TD: JD 25, SB: I8/8$0. 

' • 1 • I . ■ 

—Jordan^ Petroleum; Refinery •. 
Co., TN: TYansport/3/90, 
transport 150,000 tpm of fuel' 

• i':; 


oil from Iraq to Zerqu, TD: 
Free, SB: 22/7/90. 

— Jordan Petroleum Refinery 
Co., TN: 5/90/ works and 6/90/ 
Works, asphalting parking 
area and modernising electric 
and telephone cables, TD: JD 5 
and JD 20 respectively, SB: 24/ 
7/90. 

Jordan Selphochemical Co., 
TN: 13/9, transport of 800 
tons of chemicals to Dammam, 
Saudi Arabia, contact Tel: 
991434, SB: 29/7/90 

— General Supplies Dept, 
TN: 197/90, supply of medi¬ 
cines to chest diseases dept. 
TD: JD 5, SB: 24/7/90. 

— Governmet Tenders Dept., 
TN: 53/90/ Central, execution 
of construction works on the 
Thagrat Jub water project, 
TD: JD 50, SB: 18/8/90. 

— Government Tenders Dept., 
TTN: 52/90, replacement of 13 
kilometres long pipeline with 
metal pipes in Zerqa, TD: JD 
200, SB; 322/8/90. 

— The Ministry of Educaton, 
the Seventh Educational Pro¬ 
ject rnimebr 2890, the follow¬ 
ing tenders: TN: 5/90, supply 
of furniture, TD: JD 20, TN: 61 
90, audio visual equipment, 
TD: JD 15, TN: 7/j>0, laborato¬ 
ry equipment, TD:JD 20, TN 
8/90, kitchen education tools, 
TD:JD 15, TN: 9/90, art stu¬ 
dio, TD: JD 15, TN 10/90, 
sports equipment, TD; JD 10, 
TN:ll/90, vocational training, 
TD; JD 15. 


Relenderlng: TN: 12/90,. com¬ 
puter, TDjAJD;JO, TN:; 53^90,; 
electrical wrirks ih computer i 
haUs ) TDUD 10, SB fof all of;’; 
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Real dangers 


HIS MAJESTY King Hussein was not exaggerating when he described 
Ihc future of this region as "bleak and dangerous" in a televised interview 
with America’s ABC network which was aired here on Tuesday. The 
King in his bold statements, also warned that war could erupt in the area 
over the influx of Jewish immigrants into Israel and the occupied Arab 
territories. 

The king's declarations do not come from void. The events of the past 
three years have led him and other sober observers of the region to the 
conclusion that unless a determined plan for a comprehensive peace in 
the Middle East is forged and implemented, the future does indeed look 
bleak with prospects of war between the Arabs and the Israelis becoming 
a reality with each passing day. 

The King has confirmed figures that at least 18 million Jewish immi¬ 
grants are expected to pour into Israel over the coming 18 months. With 
the area's limited natural resources, especially water and land, and with 
die dispute over the fate of the West Bank, Gaza Strip and the Golan 
Heights still unresolved, it is clear that any infringement on the demo¬ 
graphic and territorial realities of these areas will only lead to exacerbat¬ 
ing the conflict. 

By the same token, leaving the situation as it is with no genuine move¬ 
ment towards peace In the region will also deny die people's of this area 
the opportunity of living in peace. It is thus the responsibility of the Unit¬ 
ed States, a country which has taken it upon itself to back and support Is¬ 
rael's aggressive policies in die past, to rectify its behaviour and assume 
a more balanced and responsible role as peace broker. 

With an extremist government now seated in occupied Jerusalem, the 
situation today truly reminds us of the days which preceded the 1967 
war, when the protagonists to the conflict reached a dead end in their 
search for peace. We must never allow despair and extremism to drive us 
towards a war, which the Arabs clearly do not want. 

At the same time. It is important to note that the Arabs of today are not 
those of 1967. Things have changed and the Arabs know very well dial it 
is their future and not only the Palestinians' which is threatened. Any at¬ 
tempt by Israel to repeat its adventure of 1967 will not be allowed to take 
place— at least it will not end with the same results. 

King Hussein has been described as a man of vision and wisdom. His 
words must not be taken as meTe rhetoric. His experience and under¬ 
standing of the issues at hand give him the right to point to the dangers 
which threaten the peoples of this region, and they are real. 



Mandela stirs up US consciousness 


By Masood Haider 
Special to the Star 
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Quakes and building codes 


To the editor: 


AFTER READING "Living along the great divide," (The Star 28 June) 1 refer to the 
boxed article: "Should an earthquake hit the country." 

I am not qualified to discuss or elaborate on the subject from a geological or geo¬ 
graphical angle, but allow me to make some comments from the structural point of 
view. 

The writer should have addressed a number of questions including: The degree of the 
major earthquake which will destroy most of Amman's buildings, its frequency, and 
whaL is the percentage of buildings that will actually crumble to the ground. 

I doubt if any one is in a position to answer these questions, but I dare confirm the 
following views: 

Local construction style such as the bearing stone walls is the type of building which 
endures belter than any type of construction. From the structural point of view it oro- 
vides the efficient shear walls to resist seismic forces. 


Municipalities building regulations are detailed and arc followed in a strict manner In 
general regulations rarely allow high rise buildings in residential areas, and that Booties 
over the whole geographical areas of the kingdom. 

In 1985 after approving the "code of loads and forces" by the highest technical and le¬ 


gal authorities, this code was enforced to be followed by all designers, and 1 believe 
they do follow it specially in the case of public buildings and high rise buddings. 

This code is compared to the best codes of the advanced countries and made use of 
their experience. 

The writer says that there nrc no accclographs in Jordan. Wrong! We have manv 
please refer to the Royal Scientific Society and the Natural Resources Authority 7 * 
l am glad that some of pur academic colleagues arc aware of the need to update our 
codes and we arc all eagerly awaiung the results of their research. Bui if we wait ud to 
long wc may never have a code to follow. y 

Ghassan Gfaanem 

Amman 



NEW YORK - When African National 
Congress leader Nelson Mandela went on 
record calling Palestine Liberation Organ¬ 
isation (PLO) Chairman Yasser Arafat 
"my comrade at arms" and embracing 
Cuba's Fidel Castro and Libya's Muam- 
mar Qaddafi as being friends of the Afri¬ 
can National Congress movement, he 
created quite a furor, which only the likes 
of him could survive. 

Mandela's forthright and principled 
stand ruffled the feathers of the ABC net¬ 
work's interviewer Ted Koppel, who is 
known for his tough and defiant question¬ 
ing. The Jewish audience who tried to boo 
Mandela down on the now famous "town 
meeting" show was itself hooted and ca¬ 
joled into silence by other members of the 
audience. 

When he came to speak at the United 
Nations General Assembly at a special 
meeting of the UN Committee on Apart¬ 
heid, Mandela once again mentioned the 
straggle of the Palestinian people along 
with his own. After the special meeting, 
Mandela addressed a press conference 
where the First question put to him was: 
"Mr Mandela in the past you have praised 
great Zionists leaders like David Ben Gu- 
rion, Menachim Begin etc. who were Zi¬ 
onists, and freedom fighters: there is a res¬ 
olution in the United Nations General 
Assembly which equates Zionism with ra¬ 
cism. What is your position on that?" 
Mandela without skipping a beat an¬ 
swered, "When Zionism lakes over Golan 
Heights, West Bank and Gaza, and when 
it tortures and kills Palestinians, I con¬ 
demn Zionism." 

The Arab diplomats, who had recently 
suffered the blow oF the US suspension of 
talks with the PLO, felt elated by the un¬ 
solicited support given to their cause by 
Mandela. They could not thank him 
enough for infusing the debate among the 
Americans, above all the black Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The black Americans, many of whom 
prefer to be called African-Amercians, 
have been as averse to the idea of Pales¬ 
tinian rights as any average American. 
However, in lilrening the cause of Pales¬ 
tine to that of his own movement, Mande¬ 
la has made these Americans aware of the 
issue and made them more conscious of 
developments in the Middle East 
Up to now, leaders like Jesse Jackson 
and Atlanta's Mayor Andrew Jackson 
have pleaded fruitlessly to the Democrats 
to listen to the Arab side of the Middle 
East story. Invariably they have been 
overwhelmed by the more powerful pro- 


Israel lobby. Now it is hoped that as the 
perception of Palestine begins to change 
in the minds of black Americans, the de¬ 
bate and perhaps the pressure will build 
up as well. 

Mandela, who came to the United States 
to plead to the US government and Con¬ 
gress to keep up the sanctions against the 
white South African government, seems 
to have succeeded in his mission for the 
time being. The impression he has left on 
the black Americans (in Harlem, for ex¬ 
ample, he addressed a crowd oftnore than 
200,000) is immense although its signifi¬ 
cance is yet to be measured. 

"1 think you're going to see a lot of Afri¬ 
can-Americans break out of the cycle of 
hopelessness," said Benjamin F. Chavis 
Jr, executive director of the United 
Church of Christ's Commission for Racial 
Justice. "Wc have a new Jerusalem. When 
he gets back to South Africa, we have to 
keep that flame alive and thank God Man¬ 
dela has lit that flame that was extin¬ 
guished in the 60's." Charvis was obvious¬ 
ly referring to the assassination of 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

"Nelson Mandela's visit has shown w* 
hunger for leadership of integrity and dig¬ 
nity and humility in Black America, ob¬ 
served Cornel West, a religion professor 
and director of the African American 
Studies at Princeton University. 1 w " 
there at Riverside Church, I was there * 
the Koppel show, and I was there in Har¬ 
lem. And the hunger in people's eyes, rar 
leadership with integrity is profound, w 
we simply don't have it." 

However, many black leaders oisag 
with the assertion of Cornel West, po ’ 
ing out that Mandela's long impnsonrn 
tiie urgency of the struggle against ap*' 
held and the fact that he is a 
rather than a domestic US. figure m 
such comparisons inappropriate. . 

For many other black Americans 
are several other soul-searching quests 
like how far the enthusiasm that has gn** 
ed Mandela can cany. , .„ i# j v 
D espite the fact that Mandela ^ ^ 
refused to be drawn into any domes* 
American issue, he spoke about o 
the American Indians, with whom n 
unable to meet during his vjsit .. 
promised to talk to them when n 
the United States in October. • 

Long after Mandela's visit the an Jg 
and assessment of the impact’Oi . .. 
to the United Slates is likel w to co .... 


constructing a movement 
duce many Mandelas.'' ; . ' 
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TAX WARS ON THREE CONTINENT 


T HE ELDERLY LADY, well over 70 [ 1 

years old and dressed in cheap clothes, I I | 

looked distraught as she walked into the \ 
office of the Finance Secretariat, Mexico’s \ mi g j 

tax collection bureau. \\\ I ^J§|d 

She stood in line for half an hour until she got 
to the window and spoke to the teller. She wasC 
told to go to another window, then to 
another and another. By the time a news- 
paper reporter caught a glimpse of her, she , * 

was sitting on the floor on the verge of tears. Tjfj If ^ 

“I don’t want to go to jail,” she said. “I wantj ' 
to pay my taxes, but I don’t even know how Y& 

The woman, whose plight was reported in X ... . 

a Mexican newspaper, sold lottery tickets for ^ Ufa. 
a living. Like most Mexicans, she had been outside 
of the official economy for years. Last year, however, 
new tax regulations were enacted, designed specfficaUy%y ; 
to enforce payment of the billions of pesos owed by % ■/ 
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Mexicans who had never paid taxes before. 


Vi. ? 




Taxes: to pay 
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' By SERGIO .SARMI ^TO in Mexico City, Mexico V v ■■■■ J 

The new regulations we*? combined with an extensive campaign to remind citizens of 
their fiscal obfigations^Athe penalties fcr noncompSance, Some very well-known ;y 
Personalities, such as reek star 'Angel Brizzuela, were jailed on tax evasion charges. 

The effort is payi& otf; tax W<k>me.is expected to rise hy US$6 billion dollars this. 
year, according to I^ceSec^j^y Pedro Aspe-K his projections are correct, the new 
avenue will be eauivdent to^nore tbah 8:percent of aU govemraent.spending, a sjgnifi-^ 
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TAX WARS 


lb pay or 
not to pay 

Continued from previous page 

But for people like the lottery sales¬ 
woman, hardly able to read and write, 
incapable of filling out even the simplest 
of tax forms or of maintaining accounting 
records, the fiscal campaign has struck 
a note of tenor in a life already filled with 
uncertainty. 

Mexico's fiscal reform program is in 
many ways a reflection of what is be¬ 
coming a general trend in underdevel¬ 
oped countries. The fiscal experiments 
of the 1980s in the United States and 
Great Britain—inspired by the so-called 
Laffer curve which predicts reduced 
fiscal expectations with increased tax 
rates—have made many countries 
change their ineffectual “soak-the-rich" 
tax systems. Thus, governments have 
reduced top tax rates in an effort to en¬ 
courage productive investment while 
"expanding the tax base,” or, in other 
words, attempting to make everyone pay 
their taxes (see table). 

In Mexico, the top individual income 
tax rate was 55 percent just a few years 
ago, but has dropped to 35 percent tliis 
year. Companies also saw their max¬ 
imum rates reduced, from 42 to 40 per¬ 
cent in 1989, and reduced further to 35 
percent this year. Fiscal loopholes, how¬ 
ever, have been closed. Tax breaks ben¬ 
efiting hundreds of groups, from peas¬ 
ants and cattle raisers to taxi drivers and 
authors, have been eliminated. Busi¬ 
nesses and professionals have seen 
many of their favorite deductions disal¬ 
lowed, including restaurant entertaining. 

In a country where paying taxes has 
been the exception rather than the rule, 
enforcement of tax laws has become 
more intense. Just two years ago, only 
1 out of 100 returns from companies 
or individuals were audited by the 
authorities. That figure is now 1 out of 

Sergio Sarmiento, editor-in-chief of En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Inc . (Latin 
America), is also a newspaper columnist 
and radio commentator in Mexico. 


10. And the courts are responding too. 
Between 1921 and 1988, Mexico's 
judicial system returned only two tax- 
evasion convictions: the only two cases 
the Finance Secretariat ever pursued. 
In 1989, however, there were 49 tax- 
evasion convictions. 

The new fiscal policy has not come 
without social costs. Business groups 
and some individuals have complained of 
"fiscal terrorism”—a complaint which, 
in most cases, merely reflects a nostal¬ 
gia for the days when tax compliance 
problems could be solved with a bribe. 
Moreover, the complexity of the new tax 
laws, which in many cases are not fully 
understood even by officials empowered 
to enforce them, remains an enormous 
obstacle to compliance in a country 
beset by widespread illiteracy. 

In other Latin American countries, tax 
reform has also become a major part of 
strategies used to combat economic 
crises. In both Brazil and Argentina, the 
governments are attempting to broaden 
their existing tax bases while both have 
inherited sharply reduced maximum 
rates from their predecessors. In Brazil, 
the top rate has dropped from 60 to 29 
percent; in Argentina, from 45 to 35 per¬ 
cent in 1989, and to 30 percent this year. 

In both countries, tax reform faces 
formidable obstacles, from the influence 
of powerful lobbies to a lack of enforce¬ 
ment officers. No obstacle is greater to 
overcome, however, than the public’s 
perception that a privileged few will con¬ 
tinue to get preferential treatment. At a 
time when restaurant entertainment has 
been disallowed as a bona fide business 
expense, for example, Mexican govern¬ 
ment officials continue to get lavish res¬ 
taurant expense accounts. Many middle- 
class taxpayers, in Mexico as well as 
everywhere else, are convinced that the 
rich do not pay a full share of their taxes. 

In Latin America, however, it is both 
the rich and the poor who manage to cir¬ 
cumvent the tax system. The rich can 
evade paying their fair share because 
they have the best lawyers and account¬ 
ants; the poor because, like the Mexican 
lottery lady, they cannot even begin to 
understand the system, so they don't 
even try. This leaves a relatively small 
middle class, whose taxes are automati¬ 
cally deducted from their paychecks, to 
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The little people’s problem 

Many stiil believe rich don't pay enough 


TWO CENTURIES WOULD seem 
to be long enough to change some of 
the certainties of life. In 1789, 
Bepjamin Franklin could confidently 
write that "in this world, nothing is 
certain but death and taxes.” But in 
1989, American biUianairess Leona 
Helnisley could be quoted in court 
a 9 having said to her housekeeper, 
“Vfe don’t pay taxes. Only the little 
people pay taxes.” 

The fact that Mis. Helmsley was 
eventually convicted on tax evasion 
charges tells us that things haven't ! 
changed completely-the rich at least 
have to worry when they do not pay : 
their taxes. But it doesn't prove Mr. 


Franklin necessarily right. In fact, an 
inordinate number of Americans who 
heard or read Mrs. Helmaley’s alleged 
statement truly believed that she was 
merely expressing a well-known fact. 

And this belief is widespread not 
only in America. A public opinion poll 
published last November by Cambio 
16, a Spanish news weekly, showed 
that 84 percent of all Spaniards 
.. believe that the rich do not fully pay. 
' thefr faxes. This perception would 
.probably afiply to most countries in,: 
the: wprid, regardless of the level of! 
: compliancer-oy poor or rich—to 
fax laws; H ■ • ;•. ; 

v;- sat- 


(Sf. 

^ Source: Conpilathm 

fa Price WtantauM and 
’ Coopan ft lybnnd. Quoted fa 
RancJsco fill Diaz in “la modamWad 
dal alttema trifauterio nwxlcano,” 
B Mercado da Worn, Dacembar 1,1989. 


carry an inordinate share of the tax 
burden. 

The emergence among Latin Amer¬ 
ica’s poor of a thriving informal economy 
—enterprises not legally recognized by 
the government—is described by social 
scientist Hernando de Soto in his book 
El Otro Sendero (’ ‘The Other Path’ ’). 
He argues that this economy fa not the 
result of attempts to avoid paying taxes, 
but rather the result of using administra¬ 
tive systems tailored to the needs of 
more-developed countries. 

Mr. de Soto’s work has been funda¬ 
mental in changing some Latin American 
tax authorities’ attitudes about the infor¬ 
mal economy. In the past it was thought 
that anyone who did not have enough 
education to understand the law, or suf¬ 
ficient financial resources to hire lawyers 
and accountants, would be confined to 
the low-skill workforce. Now, govern¬ 
ments are beginning to recognize that 
the informal economy represents an 
entrepreneurial spirit which should not 
be curbed. 

"Anyone who walks around the 
streets of downtown Mexico City, or of 
any other important city in Mexico, can¬ 
not fail to notice that the underground op 
informal economy exists,” says Fran¬ 
cisco Gil Diaz, income undersecretary 
at the Finance Secretariat. ‘ 'Should the 
authorities repress the Onformai econ¬ 
omy)? I don’t think so. These activities 
must be channeled, not eliminated.” 

Official recognition of the informal' 
econonw, which is not only beyond the 
reach or the tax system but of all other. 
legislation, has yet to result in a simpliti-. 
cation of bureaucratic procedures that 
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would allow the informals to join the legal 
economy. A recent study by Mexico 
City’s Chamber of Commerce estimated 
that 32 different legal steps were neces¬ 
sary to establish a business in Mexico's 
capital. An official at this chamber con¬ 
fided that it is still virtually impossible for 
anyone without a formal education or the 
help of a lawyer to set up a legal com¬ 
pany in Mexico. 

Mexico City’s municipal government 
has attempted to give a semblance of 
legality to the informal economy by 
charging sidewalk merchants a tax for 
the use of public space. This does not 
automatically turn such merchants into 
legal companies, with all the pertaining 
rights and obligations, but it at least 
grants them some kind of official recog¬ 
nition. 

Undersecretary Diaz doesn't think 
that Mexico has found a solution to all 
the inequalities and shortcomings of its 
tax system. 1 *'Ws are not in the happy 
world of Voltaire's Candide , where 
things were right just because of the fart 
they were. Vfe still have much to do. 
must fine-tune, strengthen and simplify 
fiscal measures.” .. . 

For the time being, Mexicans are ap¬ 
parently breaking their tradition of not 
paying taxes. Fear of prosecution h as 
become the most important incentive* 
at least among the middle class. Blit toe 
system is still not perceived as fair:™ 
most taxpayers. And while this pett6Pj 
tion continues, complaints, of 
terrorism” will continue tb mar. tne 
government's efforts to convince'faX' 
payers that, in the l<mg ruft, 6ver)?one 
will benefit from tax compfiance.* 
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Menem: Smile now, prosecute later. 

repreneur Hector Salgado. Salgado was 
accused of defrauding the treasury of 
oyer US$200 million (the largest tax eva¬ 
sion case in Argentine history). The pro¬ 
secutor stated that he should not be 
freed “to show that sometimes true 
justice is done in Argentina, and that a 
powerful man cannot escape the law.” 

In a bold move to enforce compliance, 
the govenment threatens, under the new 
tax code, to publish a list of businessmen 
who have failed to comply with DGI. 
Faced with such harsh enforcement 
measures, .owners of several well-known 
corporations have called for laws guaran¬ 
teeing universal compliance. The presi¬ 
dent of the Argentine Industrial Union, 
Gilberto Montagna, went even further 
and said that those who do not pay are 
unfairly competing with honest 
businessmen. 

“What we are aiming for," said 
Undersecretary of Public Finance Raul 
Cuello, "is an Argentina that has a fair 
taxation system and for fiscal obligations 
to be complied with in a voluntary fash¬ 
ion and in a much better way than up to 
now. Unfortunately, so far the burden 
has been on the shoulders of lower- 
income sectors.” 

Thx evasion is a common practice 
among Argentines. In general, people 
feel that the money they give to the gov¬ 
ernment will be used to feed an ineffi- , 
cient bureaucracy that, in turn, feeds off j 
— of corruption. The so-called “informal 

In Argentina, new rules that aren't legally recognized by the gov- 

O / emment, serves as a refuge for evaders, 

'll r* i • In the informal economy, transactions 

in old game of tax evasion 

'Government hopes toughpenalties will scare cheaters 

_ At the same time, most small- and 

j medium-sized businesses, in an effort to 

tions with no exit. The government’s avoid paying taxes, do not give bills to 
BY FERNANDO Flores latest tax-reform strategy stresses their customers. 
in Buenos Aim , Argentina simplification of the tax codes as well as So far, this type of behavior has 
: ZZ ---a reduction in the number of taxes. seldom been punished. Tkx compliance 

• THE ARGENTINES have the This does not mean, however, that the has been further complicated by all the 
i D “j°us honor of being among the government will no longer seek to pro- effective legal methods of avoiding tares. 

• Ws worst tax-evasion offenders, secute tax evaders. That is why Carlos But, according to tax experts, new 

and governmental attitudes toward Garcia Lorea, head of Argentina’s fed- legislation and the certainty that the 
| have been changing recently, eral tax collection bureau, the Direc- government is willing to reduce its ex- 
reform is one of the main goals of cion General Impositiva (DGI), de- cessive spending and improve its effi- 
i TOsident Carlos Menem’s administra- dined to free the incarcerated en- ciency might lead to serious reforms 

• '« part of an overall effort to reduce 
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TAX WARS 


UK poll tax 
hated by 
everyone 

No stiff upper lips 


By David Sinclair 

in tendon. United Kingdom 


A CARTOON IN a recent issue of the 
British political weekly The Spectator 
depicts two devils supervising the pun¬ 
ishments of hell. One devil holds in his 
hand a paper labeled "Boll Tax," and is 
saying to his colleague: "[ wish we’d 
thought of this.” 

The notion of the poll tax as cruel and 
unusual punishment has taken hold not 
only among the majority of people who 
have to pay it, but also among a large 
section of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s ruling Conservative Party, 
which was recently stung by its worst- 
ever showing in local elections. 

The poll tax—officially known as the 
community charge— 1 was devised by the 
Conservatives as a fairer alternative to 
the domestic rate, a tax on households 
tlirough which local governments or 
councils raised part of the money need¬ 
ed to provide community services. The 
remainder of local councils' funding, 
about half, comes directly from the cen¬ 
tral government. 

Conservatives believed the household 
tax system applied the tax burden un¬ 
evenly. For example, under the old 
household tax system, a widow living 
alone was obliged to pay the same 
amount as a family of four wage earners 
living in an identical house next door. 
Under the new poll tax, the widow’s bill 


David Sinclair is a writer and journalist 
based in Europe. 


is one-quarter that of her neighbors, 
because the charge applies to every 
citizen over the voting age of 18 (hence 
the name "poll tax"). 

That, at least, is the theory. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Conservatives, it hasn’t 
quite worked out as intended. Although 
some people are paying less, people liv¬ 
ing alone in areas where domestic rates 
were relatively low have found that their 
local tax bill has more than doubled. The 
effect of such an increase on families of 
modest income, and with children over 
IS living at home, can easily be imagin¬ 
ed and explains both the political damage 
to the Conservatives and some of the 
worst civil disorder Britain has seen 
since the 1930s. Because every local 
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Public outrage could 
unseat Thatcher. 

council determines the poll tax rate ac¬ 
cording to community funding needs, 
the poll tax varies—anywhere from 168 
to as much as 770 pounds per year 
(US$284 to $1,300). 

Earlier this year, anti-poll tax demon¬ 
strations turned into riots in many parts 
of the country. In London, 331 police¬ 
men and 86 civilians were injured and 
millions of pounds’ worth of damage was 
done to property when a huge rally to 
protest the poll tax erupted into vio¬ 
lence. Less spectacularly, an organized 
campaign of non-payment of the tax 
continues. 

Thatcher’s government is desperately 
trying to find ways of making the poll tax 
politically acceptable before the next 
national election, which must take place 
no later than 1992. Opinion polls and 
local voting trends indicate that if 
an election were held now, the opposi¬ 
tion Labor Party would win by a land¬ 
slide. Maiy Conservatives think the poll 
tax legislation, as an alternative to do¬ 
mestic rates, should have been changed 
a long time ago-or, better yet, never 
introduced. 

But critics of the tax say that the 
government had plenty of warning about 
what was likely to happen. When the 
po| tax was experimentally introduced 
m Scotland in April 1989, the Scottish 
public was outraged. Half a million Scots 
were refusing to pay their first bills by 
the time the poll tax was introduced in 
therest of the UK in April of this year. 

, Thatcher and her ministers brushed 
aside the Scottish experience, saying 
that there was bound, to be initial 


resistance to any new tax and that peo- ■ 
pie would warm to it when they saw its | 
advantages. Not only was it fairer than 1 
the domestic rates, they claimed, be* j 
cause every individual has an equal, 
share of the burden, but it also made , 
local government more accountable to 
the electorate. If the community charge, 
was judged to be too high, Conser¬ 
vatives reasoned, voters would tern 
the local authority was either spending 
too much or was inefficient. They woul 
then vote for a different party next time 
(most local councils in England are ^ 
dominated by the opposition La 0 
Party). . 

Some people took those messages 
heart and in local elections last m 
either put their votes behind coun 
setting relatively low poll tax rates 
turned out those they judged toce _ 
free with public money. In manyar^ 
local authorities set community » 
higher than those estimated V 
government. . lpgs 

But even people who are . 
in poll taxes than they did under me 
household tax rate system beUe .. 
poll tax is unfair because it take® , 
count of a person’s ability-to pay 
because it has tended to benj? 
well-to-do living in the snwrre ^ 
(where domestic rates were nignJ 
expense of the poor. ;jy^i 

As Conservative Member 

ment Sir George Yoyrig pm y 
devised a system where thegamf 
guilty and the losers i( ~ 

For all its simplicity, 
logicality, the concept t, , 7 -- - ^ 
been shown to contaiii on£,per^ 
flaw: it offends the fabled Bri 
of fair dIhv> ’• ' 
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ByAkiyukiKonishi 

in tbkyo, Japan 

DURING ITS MEIJI modernization 
| Period (1868-1912), Japan imported 
! ftl ? sian drill instructors, American 
j Cultural experts—and a Wfestem tax 
! systeiT1, But to the Japanese, the con¬ 
cept of taxes was familiar only from 

rr“ when powerful warlords 
^ed taxes from "up above' 1 on ferm- 
mer chants 1 ’down below' ’ while 
favored, such as the samurai (war- 
n °r) class, never payed. 

Ration was seen as a sacred pre- 
^®T ve the emperor's government 
raise revenue to strengthen the rul- 
J y f®* not to make the people rich 
i Unfortunately, the political 

* 0 % of the Japanese public is not 
free of this feudal legacy despite 
ral eras of rapid modernization. 
‘War democracy has Med to make 
people realize they pay taxes for 

y own benefit. 

Y surnm er, a disillusioned Japanese 
uJ® 13 *® denied the ruling Liberal 
ikpy^hc Party (LDP) a majority in 
JrSSJf Councillors, Japan's upper; 
a. ' 0 toe wake of several embarks- • 
|.«government'.scandals (Prime Min-, 
j ^oni Thkesh ita's tainted stotik 

l former North America , • 

I c * u ®f for Japan’s Mainkhi ShtmbUh- 


deal, closely followed by Prime Minister 
Sosuke Uno's geisha problems). 

As if those shenanigans weren't 
enough, the increasingly irate public felt 
there was another reason to vote against 
the LDP: a new sales tax enacted earlier 
that year. 

Approved by the Diet, Japan's parlia¬ 
ment, at the end of 1988, the tax was the 
outcome of nearly eight years of hag¬ 
gling among politicians, bureaucrats and 
businessmen. During the extended hag¬ 
gling, the sales tax, sometimes known 
as the ‘ ‘jumbo indirect tax/ ’ was put on 
and off the government agenda many 
times before it was finally introduced to 
the Diet in the summer of 1988 along 
with five other tax-reform measures, in¬ 
cluding income tax reduction legislation. 

These measures comprised the first 
nuyor tax-reform package in Japan since 
1948 when the taxation system was 
overhauled on the advice of American 
experts. LDP politicians and Ministry of 
Finance? (MOF) officials boasted that 
this latest reform package would put 
Japan on the fast track to the 21st cen¬ 
tury by making existing tax structures 
more qompatibte with European M 
American systems'. ■ ■ 

Indeed, theiiew tax package helped 
balance the ratio of direct'to indirect 
: taxed, which had Ipng fevbred direct 
taxes on wages. But duririg toe^extend¬ 
ed wrangling over the legislation, the 
[ gdy^timefrt mad6 many concisions to 




US Treasury Secretary Nicholas 
Brady meets Minister Hashimoto: 
“Handsome as a Kabuki actor." 

industrialists and merchants. So many, 
in fact, that laymen got the impression 
that the industrialists and merchants 
were getting more than their fair share 
of tax breaks. 

Although the sales tax was set at a 
modest 3 percent, Japanese house¬ 
wives, and even children, felt as if they 
were absorbing the full brunt of the new 
tax, not only because they do most of 
the daily small-item shopping, but be¬ 
cause they now had to constantly carry 
a heavy supply of small change. 

The LDP’s failure to gain a majority 
in the House of Councillors was attrib¬ 
uted at least in part to the housewives’ 
revolt against the new tax. But beyond 
that, passage of the new sales tax legis¬ 
lation seemed to herald a wave of bad 
luck for the LDP. Noboru Thkeshita, 
who introduced the legislation to the 
Diet, had already resigned as the prime 
minister because of a stock scandal. 
Sosuke Uno, who succeeded Thkeshita, 
was plagued by several geisha scandals 
as soon as he came to power and had to 
resign after this electoral loss. 

In elections for the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives (the lower, but politically 
more important house) early this year, 
the LDP retained more than enough 
seats for a majority under the leadership 
of party head Toshiki Kaifu. 

The Japan Socialist Party, however, 
led by Thkako Doi, made impressive 
gains in that election due in no small part 
to the party’s ability to tap into the ris¬ 
ing reservoir of anger at the LDP and 
their policies, including the sales tax. 
But the LDP held its grip on the lower 
house and the new tax survived. Deli¬ 
cate negotiations are continuing for its 
"revision." 

There are many explanations for the 
LDP’s success this time, including the 
electorate's misgivings about the abili¬ 
ty of opposition politicians to lead the 
nation. But people give some credit to 
MOF Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto. 


"As handsome as a Kabuki actor" is 
how many Japanese women describe 
him. After the introduction of the new 
tax, MOF ran a series of advertisements 
featuring an open letter by Hashimoto to 
the citizens, including a portrait of the 
handsome minister. "Let me once again 
explain the new tax to you," began 
the letter in one of the ads, which 
ended with a friendly suggestion to 
"please write to me and let me know 
about your opinion.” Many women 
wrote to Mr. Hasiiimoto, whose fan mail 
was put to good use in LDP public rela¬ 
tions campaigns. 

This about-face on the sales tax over 
a period of little more than half a year 
shows how ambivalent Japanese tax¬ 
payers are about the taxes they pay. It 
also shows the young and immature 
nature of Japan as a democracy. 

It is commonplace even among politi¬ 
cally developed nations for citizens to 
view any advantage they can gain over 
the tax system as their “right/’ Japan's 
relatively new status as a democracy only 
strengthens these feelings in the public. 
But tax evasion in Japan is also linked to 
the public's perception that Japanese 
tax officials distribute the tax burden 
unfairly. 

In a typically Japanese form of word¬ 
play, they once referred to the tax sys¬ 
tem as "Kuroyon” (the name of a liydro- 
electric dam in central Japan). Each 
syllable and vowel combination in the 
word “Kuroyon” refers to a cynical 
perception of how much each class is 
taxed. For instance, most wage earners 
get 9 (ku) out of 10 yen of their income 
assessed while merchants get six (ro- 
ku) and fanners only four (yon). 

A more recent version of this word¬ 
play reflects growing cynicism over the 
fairness of the tax system. The recent 
version is "Tbhgoh Sanpin" (Tbhgoh 
is a famous admiral and sanpin is slang 
for "poor soldier"). Wage earners are 
assessed on 10 (toh) out of 10 yen and 
merchants on 5 (go) out of 10, while 
farmers get assessed on three (san) and 
politicians one (usually ichi, but 
sometimes called pin).* 


Parenthood pays 

Japanese income tax levels 
expressed as percentage of 
income in 1989 


Filing Status 


Annual earnings 

Single 

Married with 
two children 

US$23,000 

74 

0.8 

$38,000 

10.2 

5.2 

$54,000 

14.1 

8.5 

$77,000 

20 

144 

All figures include 
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1,496,000 Japanese touriBts to the US 
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\;A ' Li ELCOME! Spain is different." 
m v? So says the billboard at the 
|Andalusian airport. Maybe 
U a Spain is different—but not at 

yjgj the airport. Except for that 
billboard, everything looks 
exactly like Heathrow Airport, in London, 
from where this group of Japanese tourists 
embarked almost two hours ago. When the 
plane lands, Mr. Sumiyaki is asleep. 

He dozes with the plastic taste of the food 
and red wine (which always looks like more in 
the bottle than in the glass) still in his mouth. 
It’s always the same when he travels on... 
Iberia? Or is it Japan Air Lines? Pan Am? 
(Wrong, Mr. Sumiyaki: this time it’s British 
Airways.) Anyway, his wife is happy to be— 
finally!—in Spain. Which is different. That's 
what the billboard says. 

Mr. Sumiyaki takes a look out his window. 
Here it is! The Malaga airport. Malaga: 
Picasso's hometown.. .guitars.. .flamenco 
...beautiful sefiontas...He thinks the air has a 
special transparency here in Malaga. Even 
from the airplane seat, he thinks, you can feel 
the magical Malagan air. He takes a picture of 
enchanting Malaga. 

(Wrong again , Mr. Sumiyaki: the Malaga 
airport was too crowded , so this time the tour 
will begin in Seville . We are now in the Seville 
airport.) 

Daniel Samper is a WoridPaper associate editor. 


Mr. Sumiyaki, his wife and the rest of the 
party are excited to be in Malaga, or rather, 
Seville. They planned this trip for three years: 
Rome, Vienna, Zurich, Pans, London and now 
Malaga—er, Seville. A ten-day tour. Four 
years ago they went to the United States for a 
seven-day tour: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Washington, New York and Boston. Next time 
it'll be Eastern Europe, or the Caribbean: 
Miami, San Juan, Santo Domingo, Cancun 
and Acapulco. (Rh, tch , Mr. Sumiyaki: 
Acapulco is not in the Caribbean; it’s on the 
Pactfic coast.) 

After leaving the airport, the group is 
taken to an international hotel. Mr. Sumiyaki 
is not sure which hotel they are to stay in. 

Is it the Hilton (No, the Hilton tvas in 
L 0 «do«J ( the Intercontinental (Wrmig again' 
the Intercontinental was in Paris last week¬ 
end and in Washington four years ago), 
the Hyatt (Sorry: Rome and Boston) or the 

Hobday Inn? (You got it, Mr. Sumiyaki: it’s 
the Holiday Inn.) 

On the way to the hotel, Mr. Sumiyaki 
and his group have a hair-raising experience, 
maybe even a dangerous one. The bus is 
on the highway when, suddenly, there it 
hVu sharp-homed, frightening 

b L^ Sunuyakl 8 * “leases a shriek 
and Mr. Sumiyaki, instead of taking a 

picture, covers his face in anguish. Others 
do the same. 

But Pepe, the bus driver, laughs. “Don't 


worry, it isn’t a real bull. It's just a bffltosrij 
ad fpr sherry wine,” he explains. Spain ii j 
different. 

They look up timidly. The bull is still fera 
Beside the bull, there are many familiar 
billboards welcoming the visitors: ^naha. 
Sony, Lacoste, Pierre Cardin, Panasonic, 
Bayern, Kodak, Philips, Ford, Citizen. Jv 
Sumiyajri sighs in relief. 

But, wait, his wife has just seen someu- 
strange, which she points out to 
They run to the window. There, wMjjj 
with the billboards, Mrs. Sumiyaki W- 
discovered a small, white house:.Bar 
Manolo is by the door. He has a-black 
moustache, a big sombrero and co ™ 
He smiles. Mr. Sumiyaki takes a picbf 
Manolo himself wavea at tliiem when 
stops in buirjper-to-bump^r traffic on 
highway. *7 

“Sayonara!” shouts Manolo. 

“Vaya con Diosl'VshoutsMr. Su»F 
who took a Spanish language course o 
cassettes. \ -.7 m 

“Don’t bother/'^Pepe tells him. J 
doesn’t understand.! He is Greek. A® 
isMexican.” 

The group lunches at the; hotel in ^ 
marvelous Japanese restaurant,=w«®*, s 
Sumiyaki takes several picture?- W La 
siesta time. But Mr. Sumiyaki ■. 


He already slept on the plan?* 
the TV set and spends ^e aftern 0011 
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an Australian tennis match that is being 
transmitted via satellite. This morning he had 
watched the first match of the day in Paris 
(Was it Paris? That city with the big clock and 
the soldiers dressed up in red , remember?) and 
jj bappy to catch up with the tournament in 
Seville—or did I say Malaga? 

Tbday the schedule is generous: every man 
for himself. Unless you want to join a flamen- 
party. The Sumiyakis decide to have dinner 
tefora going to the party. Mr. Akahiro, a 
wend who visited Spain last year, told them 
about Spanish food: too oily and heavy. But 
they discover that Mr. Akahiro is wrong. The 
cheeseburger (or is it a plain hamburger?) and 
r 16 ^ et Coke (or is it a Diet Pepsi?) that they 
^ ve a t McDonald’s (or is it Burger King?) are 
much like in Tokyo, Zurich, Vienna or 
K°me. Maybe the french fries are a little oily, 
ut not much more than the french fries they 
had last Tuesday at Vfendy’s in London. Or 
!t a t Wimpy? (Wrong again, Mr. Sumiyaki: 
l msn ’t London but Paris and it wasn’t on 
uesday but on Monday.) Anyway, he takes 
more pictures. 

t s a warm night for the tablao party. They 
Z. ^ en to a typical tablao, where a nice 
Pr ! s P eaks perfect English (maybe 
dur Pepe—I mean, Manolo), intro- 

e s them to a tropical fruit cocktail, a group 
30fl ai fk erS anc * zflwwco singer. There are 
p . , r Japanese tourists in the tablao. Mr. 
^yaki takes one cocktail and many 1 pic¬ 


tures. Fifty-five minutes later the party is 
over. Another group, this time made up most¬ 
ly of Germans, waits impatiently at the door 
to come in. 

Mr. Sumiyaki is glad to be back at the hotel. 
The tennis match is still in progress on the 
TV, He remembers that Mr. Akahiro was 
surprised to discover how late Spaniards go 
to bed, so Mr. and Mrs. Sumiyaki decide to 
take advantage of their only night in Spain and 
they go downstairs—to El Patio, a typical 
i Spanish bar in the basement of the hotel. Mr. 

J Akahiro was right. It’s almost midnight and 
the bar is full; besides the members of the 
Japanese tour, there is a group of British 
tourists and several Swedish couples. Mr. 
Sumiyaki drinks another tropical fruit cocktail 
and then they go to bed. Early tomorrow the 
bus will pick them up to take them to the 
(Seville? Malaga?) airport. Mysterious Lisboa? 
Oporto? Coimbra? awaits them! 

There is sadness in the air (or is it just 
wetness?) when the group boards the plane. 
Spain, all 26 hours of it, is over. The Japanese 
continue their totir around the US—er, 

Europe. While the passengers find their seats 
and fasten their belts, Mrs. Sumiyaki stares 
out the window. Suddenly she gets very ex¬ 
cited. There is a chicken walking near the 
plane. Or is it a seagull? Several members of 
■ the tour run to the window. Mr. Sumiyaki 
takes his last picture. 

Spain, is it different?# 


Great escapes 
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Elephants on parade 

Developing nations adopt new tactics to draw tourists 




By Julian M. Weiss 

in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


THIS PAST APRIL, some 20,000 run¬ 
ners ran through the streets of this 
Southeast Asian capital city to celebrate 
the Sultan of Johor’s birthday. Tradi¬ 
tional Malaysian shadowplays and 
festival games amused throngs along the 
shaded city streets, lb the southeast, 
the historic port of Malacca revealed its 
first facelift in 600 years; in the Malay¬ 
sian state of Sarawak, banners proclaim¬ 
ed world peace and elephant parades 
drew crowds of bemused tourists. 

The festivities were all part of the 
country's self-proclaimed 4 ‘Visit Malay- | 
sia Year,” which, following the lead of 
Thailand's successful tourist promotion 
campaign, hopes to draw a continuous 
supply of foreign visitors—and cash. 
Neighboring Indonesia is proclaiming 
1991 1 'Visit Indonesia Year'' and hopes 
to raise tourism's share of the country’s 
GNP from 1 to 5 percent. 

Southeast Asia's regional tourism bat¬ 
tle is a microcosm of the world'9 tourism 
market. Many of the newly industrializ¬ 
ed economies (NlEs) are competing 
harder than ever against traditional 
Western tourist destinations for their 
share of the increasingly lucrative tour¬ 
ism market. 

"The competition is more intense 
than ever,'' says Rockwell Schnabel, US 
deputy secretary of commerce for tour¬ 
ism and travel. Schnabel believes the 

Julian Vfeiss—a frequent traveler—is a con¬ 
tributor to magazines in the US and Asia. 


growing tourist trade pits many develop¬ 
ing countries not only against the indus¬ 
trial world, but against other NlEs. Con¬ 
sider the contest between Malaysia and 
Singapore. The city-state recently spent 
US$500 million on a tourist campaign to 
promote itself as a shopping center; Ma¬ 
laysia countered with a campaign em¬ 
phasizing its varied and beautiful land¬ 
scape. And Hong Kong battles Singapore 
for convention business. 

As European economic integration ap¬ 
proaches, few are certain which way 
tourists will fly—or sail. ‘ ‘There’s a tre¬ 
mendous pent-up demand for tourism in 
Eastern Europe, too,” Schnabel adds. 

It's easy to see why the global race to 
attract tourists is accelerating. Iburists 
spent over $2.1 trillion on airfare, gifts, 
lodging, meals, and tours in 1989, a 25 
percent increase over 1985 spending, 
according to the World Tourism 
Organization in Madrid. 

For developing nations, the tourism 
trade is an excellent source of employ¬ 
ment for low-skill workers and, more 
importantly, is the best source of hard 
currency. Nepal estimates that over 70 
percent of its hard-currency reserves 
comes from non-Nepalese spenders. 
Iburism also gives these countries a 
chance to portray themselves as viable 
locations for business and boost income 
from national air carriers. 

“In many cases, infrastructure costs 
for tourism are not that great,” says 
Gatum Kaji, a regional director at the 
World Baltic. “When you count on in¬ 
creasing numbers of tourists after your 
initial costs, it makes sense." 

But as economic expectations rise, so 






do questions about tourism’s long-term 
impact on host countries. While foreign 
revenue is welcomed, host governments 
must reconcile themselves to at least 
some despoiling of local culture. Some 
developing countries may be unprepared 
for their own success in the tourism 
industry. 

‘ 'When we had people coming out to 
the country,” says Thai economist Juanji 
Anjanat, “they overwhelmed villages. 
Yfe welcome outsiders, but not so many 
so soon.” In China, an embassy spokes¬ 
man says that letting in outsiders could 
even be politically destabilizing. “Ifyou 
open a window for air, some flies will 
come in,” he explains. 

Developing countries must also con¬ 
tend with the environmental effects of a 
successful tourism industry. Thriving re¬ 
sort cities, such as Mexico’s Acapulco, 
often Bpawn rapid, unplanned growth in 
surrounding towns, which in turn exacer¬ 
bates pollution from the resorts. 

But NlEs can profit from preserving 
their environments rather than exploiting 
them as mere scenery for resort com- 
plexes. Ambassador Schnabel predicts 
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Exploring Eastern Europe 

** Warsaw > Prague 

> Budapest > Bucharest 

September 23 - October 2,1990 

4 A probing exploration of the promise, 

\ the potential and the pitfalls of Eastern Europe 
today, this ten-day, four-country visit features 
(V high-level briefings In each capital city. 

\ is designed to promote Informed exchange 

amcm 8 a discriminating group of participants 
and adequate time for individual professional 
pursuits in each city. 

lit* ■ .. ." • 

R>r Information contact:' 

"Exploring Eastern Europe c/o VRbrtd Times Inc, 

210 World Trade Center, Boston MA 02210 USA. 

Teli 617-439-5400, fax:617-439-5415, Telex; 6817273 


that “eco-travel, or nature-oriented 
travel, will be a growing tourism market 
NlEs may be well-poised to profit from 
1 ‘eco-travel’ ’ as more tourists choose to 
spend their money visiting distant, exotic 
locations rather than going to the rela¬ 
tively familiar surroundings of Europe or: 
North America. Indonesia believes thai 
its tropical, unspoiled landscapes will 
draw visitors beyond Java, the traditional I 
tourist mecca, helping to spread eco-1 
nomic gains across the entire country. | 
Despite these new tactics, however, 
even celebrated destinations in NlEs are | 
affected by natural and man-made disas*. 
ters. In South Asia, civil turmoil affected: 
some of the region’s most popular desto- 
ations. Sri Lanka is slowly rebuilding its | 
tourism industry after years of civil strife 
between the Sinhalese and Thnfl sej©- 
tists. This year visitors are returning, and 
tourism, which once accounted for one* j 
third of Sri Lanka’s GNP, may Wp*' 
economy to regain its former luster : 

India’s factional violence father^- 
jab put many hotels out of business. i« | 
Maldives, once hailed as a premier i 
and-coming spot for British 
restricted privileges and instituted 
fews after a short-lived coup. W* 
efforts to raise the number of W| 
visitors are in doubt in the wake o 

government demonstrations. Toumw 

Nepal’s largest industry, 

US$64 million in foreign currency 
India and the Vfest. . . ^ 

Another place where civil strif . 
turned away winter travelers, J 
is quietly drawing back winter' 
Canadians. But Chad s on 
mishes with Libya continue to 

hoped-for growth of yisl . t ^\. rn t 0 uf- 
China saw numbers of '***% 
isfs decline from over 40,000 a . ^ 

less than half that nufnber arte^ . 
rest last year. Tb attract de- 

close to the government, ^ ^ 

gree of freedom of mqvecnept 
itors will be granted. ■ t _; sU re- 
. Gauging wfat ?PP^wto# 
minded globetrotters is tfre. 


tionaltoupst agencies. „ 
use eco-toiirism, luxuryj 
plexes orthelure 

nfar^devdqpingcofipfpo 
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Africa 

Kenya 

Cameroon 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Zimbabwe 


>,363 

Caribbean 

10 y 016 

Asia 

765 

Puerto Rico 

2,098 

Japan 

140 

Dominican Rep. 1,147 

China 

3,153 

Tnn.-Tobago 

189 

Thailand 

342 

Bahamas 

1,534 

Vietnam 

455 

Cuba 

331 

Hong Kong 


Globetrotters by region 

Number of tourists worldwide 1989 (in thousands) 


55,048 South America 8,199 

2,410 Brazil 1,758 

10,878 Peru 300 

4,738 Uruguay 1,025 

7 Argentina 2,143 

\ 5,645 Colombia 853 

Source: World Ttoriwa Organization 


Europe 

USSR 

Ireland 

Spain 

Switzerland 

France 


250,776 

Middle East 10,493 

6,100 

Saudi Arabia 

769 

3,100 

Turkey 

3,819 

36,000 

Kuwait 

81 

11,900 

Jordon 

2,410 

41,000 

Israel 

1,184 
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Mexico’s coastal ‘pearl’ 

I is losing its onetime luster 

Acapulco’s problems signal need fora new approach 


By Sergio Sarmiento 

in Acapulco, Mexico 

GUADALUPE WORKS IN a paradise 
carved out of a barren land. The Aca¬ 
pulco Princess Hotel is an architectural 
^ wonder complete with odd-shaped 
' swimming pools, water cascades and 
gardens. Within its walls one 
finds every service and luxury, including 
tennis, golf, world-class restaurants, 
beaches, bare, and a discotheque. The 
•dea is to convince guests never to leave 
' foe hotel. Few do, in fact, preferring to 
I indulge themselves all day long in this 
I protected, US$300-a-day world. 
Guadalupe is one of an army of cham¬ 
ber maids who make sure this paradise 
: spotlessly clean. She works 

eight hours a day, from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., 

. six days a week. Time and again she 
rj 1 * foe same rooms and corridors. 

■ tod at the end of the day the hotel pro¬ 
ves transportation—a bus—to take 
: er back to the real world, to the dus- 
y. working-class colonia which dot the 
jj® of the Acapulco hills, away from the 
ast s prime real estate. For her toil, 
uaaalupe takes home $120 a month, a 
; [to that wouldn’t buy her a night's stay 
! at foe hotel. • 

; ^®ce the 1950s, Acapulco has been 
. symbol of Mexico’s efforts to devel- 
l^atounsm industry. In the 1990s, it re- 
j P® 3 symbol of the success of that ef- 
! Jg Jp ako of much of what is wrong 
- n 11118 industry, not only in Mexico, 
J^rywhere in the developing world, 
nmughout centuries of colonial rule, 
i waa 3 i small trading port of 
5,000 inhabitants. It owed its 


I ^^nruento, editor-in-chief of 
1 (5?!^ ^rifanut'ea A*bKsJwtt;i«c. - : 


a is, also a riewpaper cofom-f - 

ra ®° commentator in Mexico. 


relative importance to a ship that travel¬ 
ed between Mexico and The Pliilippines 
conducting whatever trade there was 
between those two outposts of the 
Spanish empire. When independence 
came in the early 19th century, Aca¬ 
pulco’s fortunes began to decline, until 
rescued by tourism during the second 
half of the 20th century. 

In the 1950s, Acapulco was still a very 
small town. Fewer than 10,000 people 
called the city home. By 1980, however, 
the census registered 335,000 in¬ 
habitants. And although 1990 census 
results are still unavailable, estimates 
put the city's population at 600,000. 

Acapulco's growth has been chaotic. 
Planning focused primarily along the 
wide, palm-lined Avenida Costera where, 
to this dgy, the majority of tourism facili¬ 
ties are concentrated. Meanwhile, the 
hill shanty towns expanded at a rate 
which has defeated every effort to pro¬ 
vide municipal services. The city's sew¬ 
age is dumped mostly into the remark¬ 
ably beautiful—and now polluted-bay. 

One consequence of this urban dete¬ 
rioration has been the loss of the tourist 
elite who once flocked to Acapulco. 
Other resort areas, such as Puerto Val- 
larta, Ixtapa-Zihuatanejo, Cancun and, 
most recently, Huatulco, have robbed 
the ‘ ‘pearl of the Pacific’ ’ of the luster 
it once had. The area’s new fashionable 
hotels, like the Princess, are often lo-. 
cated outside the overcrowded bay area. 
The open-sea waves of places like the 
Princess's Revolcadero beach might 
make it impossible tp.svvim there, but at 
least .the water and the sand remain 

P1 M^dc6's todrist industry as a whole, 
like'Acapiilco's, has, suffered from its 
own successes of late. There is no de- 

;#ing tbe activity’s imporfappe for toe, 
^no^Accojding to the Bank ofMex- 
iqo, 63 piori foreigners traveled into 


the country in 1989 (not including the 67 
million short border crossings that 
year), spending a total of $3 billion. 
Tourism is the country's third-largest 
foreign-currency earner, employing 
some 1.8 million people. 

But overbuilding and poor planning 
have begun to take their toll. Thus, while 
the number of tourists worldwide has 
been increasing steadily over the past 
decade, Mexico's share of the world’s 
tourism business lias stagnated. In 1983, 
Mexico received 4.7 million tourists, a 
figure which represented 1.7 percent of 
the world's total. In 1989, the 6.3 million 
tourists were 1.6 percent of the globe’s 
sum. Worse still is the fact that tourists 
arriving in Mexico seem less willing to 
spend money in the country. In 1984, 
Mexico cashed in on 1.9 percent of the 
world’s total international tourism 
spending, but this figure was down to 1.4 
percent in 1989. 

Construction of hotel rooms has 
grown at a fast rate—maybe too fast. 
There were 231,021 registered hotel 
rooms in the country in 1979. Ten years 
later, in 1989, the total had risen to 
310,893. But with this increase has come 
a drop in the occupancy rate. In Acapul¬ 
co, for example, year-round room oc¬ 
cupancy, which was 62.8 percent in 1979, 
was only 51.3 percent in 1989. Even 
fashionable Cancun has had a hard time 
keeping its rooms full. The occupancy 
rate, a remarkable 77.5 percent ail year 
round in 1979—which translated into vir¬ 
tual full occupation in the winter season 
—was down to 44.6 percent in 1989. 

Part of the problem is that Mexicans, 
in growing numbers, are eschewing 
their own country when they travel. 
Scorned at major national hotels eager 
to earn hard currency during most of the 
1980s, many middle-class Mexicans now 
prefer to go abroad—backed by a more 
solid peso—where they feel they are 
better treated. In 1989,3.9 million Mex¬ 
icans vacationed out of the country, 15i3 
percent more than in the previous year; 
they spent $1.5 billion, a fall 39.8 percent 
more than in 1980. 

Mexico, however, has not yet reach¬ 
ed its fall. tourism potential. A country 
like Spain each year welcomes some 36 
minion visitors, almost as much as its en¬ 
tire population of ,36 million; Mex¬ 
ico gets less than one-tenth its number 


of inhabitants. 

A handful of destinations, moreover, 
represent an inordinate shiirc of Mexico's 
tourism income. Most of the country 
doesn’t benefit at all. 'Hiousands of miles 
of beaches and hundreds of arcliaeologi- 
cal or historic sites remain either un¬ 
developed or unpromoted among travel¬ 
ers who might actually enjoy the unspoil¬ 
ed character of most of Mexico. 

Even in boom areas there are ques¬ 
tions as to how much local inhabitants 
actually benefit from the tourism trade. 
The almost 2 million jobs directly serv¬ 
icing the tourism industry (not counting 
restaurants and other businesses wliich 
get only a portion of their income from 
tourists) certainly help a country where 
unemployment and underemployment 
continue to be a major economic prob¬ 
lem. Much of the big money, however, 
stays with large corporations, many of 
them foreign-owned. In contrast to 
Western Europe—where small and 
medium-sized hotels dominate the 
tourism industry, and large ones cater 
primarily to business travelers—visitors 
to Mexico stay mostly in chain hotels and 
travel on all-inclusive tours. 

Mexico, like Acapulco, seems to have 
reached an impasse in its tourism in¬ 
dustry. It has already been a success 
story, but its image has deteriorated. 
While not losing ground, it isn't gaining 
either, and this at a time when tourism 
has been expanding all over the world. 

The solution, however, doesn't lie in 
continuing to promote investment by 
major corporations in large hotels in 
already overcrowded and polluted tour¬ 
ism centers. A more reasonable solution 
would probably be found in fostering 
small-scale, moderately priced develop¬ 
ments near secluded beaches and offbeat 
towns dotting the Mexican landscape. 

This approach might entice the 
millions of foreign travelers presently 
turned off by the prospect of vacation¬ 
ing in extremely expensive and over¬ 
crowded areas to come to the real Mex^ 
ico and experience it truly—not from 
behind the high walls of luxury hoteis. 
The millions of-Mexicans traveling 
abroad might also choose to firat efcptore 
the wonders of their fratrire lanfc : £74 

Arid best of alii just iriaybe ri bharilber- 
mau) Ske Guadalupe could bne day affbrd 
to stay in her own hotel. ♦ : ■ 
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MANAGERIAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT; 
“COME TO THE HEART OF EUROPE: 
MAASTRICHT IN HOLLAND." 

Unique post-graduate, and professional 
skill-orlonlQd International courses In; 

• GENERAL MANAGEMENT FOR STATE ENTERPRISES 

• FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT FOR SWAIUHO MEDIUM- 
SCALE ENTERPRISES 

• SMALL ENTREPRENEURSHIP PROMOTION AND 
INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE 

• TRAINING OF WOMEN ENTREPRENEURS 
tin collaboration with FEMCOMSUU) 

Duration: Sop. 10 * Dec. 12,1B8Q 

• ENERGY MANAGEMENT FOR SMAU-AND 
MEDIUM-SCALE ENTERPRISES 

(la collaboration with University of TWonta) 

Duration: OcL 8 - Nov. 9, 1890 

Financial assistance may be available through 
the Netherlands Fellowships Programme 
(NFP), from (multi-lateral) donors and through 
private funding. 

■ For NFP-sponsorship, Iho Netherlands Em¬ 
bassy accrodllod lo your country should be con¬ 
tacted) oxcopt for the programme on “Training 
of Women Entrepreneurs"): closing date for 
nominations: Jun. 15, 1990. 

• Candidates sponsored by mulU-lateral donors 
should contact the respoclive agencies for ap¬ 
plication forms. For privately sponsored can¬ 
didates, please contact RVB for application 
forms: closing dale nominations Is one month 
be fore the start ol the programmes. 

Co-ordlnator 

Executive Development Programmes 
Ths Netherlands International 
Institute lor Management (RVB) 

P.O. Box 1203 

B201 BE Maastricht, The Netherlands 
Telex: 56729 
Tblelex: 043-61833D 


MEDICAL DOCTORS 

National Medical School Review In Affiliation with 
University of Cal., Irvine College of Medicine 
Intenalve Live Lecture Basic Science Review 
July 24 - September 4,1990 
FMGEMS, FLEX. MSKP, Preparation Series 
Classes held In New York and Los Angeles 
Call or write tor information 

NATIONAL MEDICAL SCHOOL REVIEW 


For furthor 
information: 


eft IMitrtity M Cal., Inrlne-CCM 
SMmI Cmtadai Affairs 


Mftd-Surge I • Rm 125, Inins, GA 92717 
(714) 729-2489 or (714) 725-24*7 
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University 
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Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Leant management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your degree in Berkeley. 

Master of Business Admini- Armstrong also offers 
stratlon Degree Programs undergraduate degrees in: 

Available msuors include Accounting, Management, 

Finance, Marketing, Interna- International Business, Com- 
tional Business, Management puter Management Science, 

and Accounting. Finance and Marketing. 

English as s second language is offered to help International students 
prepare for TOEFL. 

ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 

Send coupon for application, brochures and free 123 page catalog. 


2222 Harold Way Berkeley, CA 94704 (415) 848-2500' VP ' 39 
Please send free 128-page catalog. My interest is: 

[7 APIA □ Undergraduate degree programs O ESL 

Field:______ 

Name:_ 

Address:__ _ 


Accredited by Bfestem Assodoiwm qf Schools and Colleges 



USFf 

University of San Francisco 


Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in St. Lucia West Indies 

* Glasses Starting: Sept 1990 

Jan. 1991, May 1991 

* Instruction in English 

* W.H.O. Listed 

* Guaranteed Student Loan 
Fbr information: U.S. Office 

7618 Boeing, Suite C, El Paso^ 
Tfcxas 79925 USA 


The University of San Francisco 

INTENSIVE ENGLISH PROGRAM 

The Program offers intensive English to prepare students lor 
academic studies in iho United Suites and the business world. 

USF. a Jesuit university established in IK55. is located in the heart 
of one of the most exciting cities in the world. 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 

Qualified teachers with M.A. degrees and overseas experience. 
Students from over thirty countries in personalized classes of 
fifteen or fewer students. 

Intensive in Spring and fall semesters Ibr students who arc 
academically qualified. Twenty-five hours a week. 

Intensive for all international students. Twenty-live hours a 
week during January and the three four-week Summer Sessions. 
TOEFL preparation and testing. 

Language laboratory and TV studio offer specialized learning. 
Speeial programs for special groups. 

Extra-curricular activities and physical education facilities. 

1-20 issued for academically qualified students. 

On-cumpus housing including three meals a day availuhle year- 
round. 

For information write to: 

Leila Kcllow. Director 
Intensive English Program 
University of Sun Francisco 
Ignatian Heights. LM 142 
San Francisco. California 94117. USA 
Phone: (415) 666-6862 
Telex: .1727105 (USFENROLL) 
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The English Language Itistituie at 
Florida International University 

Offering imiwriofl in fingluJi 
as d stand language since 1978 
•small classes 

•5 levels of instruction 

•modem language language laboratory 

•14-wttk, 7-week, or 4-week programs 

•TOEFL Preparation 

•accent reduction 

•CLAST essay preparation 

fbr further information, contact: 

The English Language Institute 
Florida International University 
Miami, Florida 33199 

Phone: (305) 348-2222 THcfia: (305) 348-295 


§ UNIVERSITY 
f DEGREE 

for work, academic 
and life experience 
BACHELOR’S • MASTER S 
DOCTORATE 
Send detailed resume 
for bee evaluation. 
Pacific Western 
University 
600 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 

Los Angeles. CA 60049. Oepi. 157 - U.S.A. 
(2131471-0306 

FAX: 12131 471-8458 - TELEX: 182315 


STUDY AT WICHITA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

A Fully Accredited University 
In the Heart of the U.8.A. 

it 200 fields of study 

* Bachelor’s. Master's and PhD 
programs 

* Rolling Admissions: Applications 
processed upon receipt 

* Moderate cost 

For more Information, send this ad to: 
Wichita State University 
ATTN: Campus Box 122 
Wichita. Kansas 67208, USA 

Tolgplione. (316) 689-3232 
FAX (316) 689-3777 ™tr4174Z3 

NMffi:----- 


I am Intorested in: 

□ Bachelor's O PhO 

□ Mastor's □ Intensive Eng 1 ®' 

Field ol Study:- - 
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EXTERNAL UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


BACHELORS • MASTERS • DOCTORATE • PLUS LAW 
Full credit for work & life experience. No residency required. 

SEND RESUME FOR NO COST EVALUATION 

LA SALLE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 12 
Mandeville, LA 70470-4000 USA 
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Earn 

UNIVERSITY 
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Balancing act 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 




ikhail Gorbachev first 
heard the catcalls and 
shouts of protest cascad¬ 
ing from his own citizens 
in Moscow in early May 
as he presided over the 
Red Square reviewing 
stand at the onetime high mass for, 
communism—the annual May Day 
parade. He was washed in applause 
only a month later in Washington as he 
performed, summit style, for the 1 
watching world of capitalism. 

As a reflection of the times, this 
wasn’t a big surprise. Mr. Gorbachev 
| surely is not a prophet in his own home 
today. He has to clean up the kitchen 
before the Soviet citizens will sit down 
to his next movable perestroika feast. 
The irony of being jeered at home and 
cheered abroad is not unique to his time 
and circumstance. It is endemic in an age 
of international interdependence. Polit¬ 
ical leaders of major countries—or of 
those highly dependent on foreign con¬ 
nections, access and standing—are sub¬ 
ject to a new dynamic: they have both a 
domestic constituency to impress and 
represent, and an overseas constituen- 
j cy to flatter. 

Alas, borrowing from Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, never the twain shall meet. A ris¬ 
ing political star internationally frequent¬ 
ly signals a falling one domestically, and 
vice versa. Politically, there is almost a 
direct cause-and-effect, seesaw equa- 
| don at play. In an age of abundant inter¬ 
national interdependence—one that 
nonetheless still operates mostly ac- 
cording to the selfish agendas of nation- 
«states—the conflict between “think¬ 
ing globally” and “acting locally” is in¬ 
herent. 

The last half-century provides some 
examples. Winston Churchill was 
joni^d in Britain and the world at large 
®r his statesmanship during and after 
Q—until, at the zenith of his 
jjtobal popularity, his own voters threw 
| “to out. Nikita Khruschev was a similar 
ca ^ in a dissimilar political system, 
Anwar Sadat, before his assassina- 
°n, suffered a humbling loss of home 
upport ^6 riding high intemational- 
simultaneously, his Israeli counter- 
n Menachem Begin, had the equal. 

! “j 0 PPosite experience of being held in 
e &teem internationally while scoring 
^ated election victories with lsraeli 

n!? I ? ore recent years, Pakistan's. 

Bhutto and The Philippines'' 
l^^h Aquino have enjoyed highap^ 
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proval ratings abroad while their popu¬ 
larity on the home front has plummeted. 

The most dramatic case, perhaps, is 
that of former US President Richard 
Nixon , whose triumphant tour through 
Israel, Egypt, Syria. Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia in June 1974 came at a moment 
when he was a virtual political captive in¬ 
side the White House grounds and just 
a month before he was forced to resign 
because of the Watergate scandal. 

Strangely, these contradictions are 
heightened today by the instantaneous 
nature of information exchange. The 
fluctuating rhythms of internal and ex¬ 
ternal public opinion has become a fun¬ 
damental factor in foreign affairs. 

Clearly, for example, Mr. Gorbachev’s 
difficulties at home with the Baltic states, 
the economy and ethnic-minority issues 
are fully factored in by Washington pol¬ 
icymakers. Knowledge of the Soviet 
leader’s domestic weakness can only 
stiffen White House resolve not to bend 
more than a little on the key sticking 
points between the two countries. Yet it 
is equally clear that George Bush wants 
to assist Gorbachev, the known quanti¬ 
ty in a confusing equation, in his time of 
travail—and that the American public 
feels the same way. 

Within the US, the 
last holdouts of “Evil 
Empire” attitudes 
about the Soviet / A 
Union have either 
vanished or gone 
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underground. Most vocal Americans 
now perceive their onetime adversary 
not as a threat but as a struggling and 
somewhat dispirited developing nation. 
Long-conditioned feelings of animosity 
are disappearing about as fast as the 
political coherence of the Soviet Union. 

Americans like underdogs, and the 
Soviet Union is increasingly regarded 
this way. Indeed, Mikhail Gorbachev's 
new underdog image, added to his ex¬ 
isting one as a bold reformer, may add 
to his popularity in the West. 

• • • 

Politicians speak about virtues. Ed¬ 
ucators speak about values. During the 
Washington summit meeting, Barbara 
Bush—the President’s wife—proved 
herself an educator par excellence. 

While the two summiteers were talk¬ 
ing up the merits of the new age of en¬ 
lightenment between their 
two nations, Mrs. Bush 
journeyed to Welles¬ 
ley, Massachusetts 
with Raisa Gorba¬ 
chev in tow to deliver 
a graduation address 
at the all-women’s 
Wellesley College. 


C\,/ 
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Her appearance at the commence¬ 
ment exercises was made especially 
notable by an earlier public protest, in 
the form of a petition, by some Wellesley 
undergraduates who felt Mrs. Busli had 
been chosen for this honor because of 
her husband’s accomplishments and 
high ofGce rather than her own. 

Mrs. Bush defused the controversy 
brilliantly, however, by agreeing in part 
with the protest, and by using the plat¬ 
form and press attention she was 
presented with to score some thought¬ 
ful, down-home homilies. 

Addressing the career-woman dilem¬ 
ma head-on, she told the women grad¬ 
uates: ’ As important as your obligations 
as a doctor, lawyer or business leader 
wiU be. you are a human being first, 
and those human connections—with 
spouses, with children, with friends— 
are the most important investments you 
will ever make. At the end of your life, 
you will never regret not having 
passed one more test, not win¬ 
ning one more verdict or not 
closing one more deal. You 
* will regret time not spent with 
a husband, a friend, a child or a 
parent.’ 1 

4 And who knows,” she conclud¬ 
ed, speaking indirectly to the contro¬ 
vert that had dogged her, ‘ ‘somewhere 
out in this audience may even be some¬ 
one who will one day follow in my 
footsteps and preside over the 
v White House as the President's 
fe-j i spouse. I wish him welll”♦ 
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The irony of being 
jeered at home and 
cheered abroad is 
• not unique . 
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Jordan as an investment centre 


By Riad A1 Khouri 


in ihe world). 

Add to these advantages the free repatri- 
auon of profits, low wages by internation¬ 
al standards and the preferential treatment 
given to Jordan's exports by the Untied 
States and European Community coun¬ 
tries, and you have a recipe for business 
success with Jordan as your baa, partial- 


unique, strategic position. 

The member states of the ACC have a 
combined population and a total gross do¬ 
mestic product larger than those of other 
economic groupings in the Arab world. 
The latest in communications equipment 
as well as land, sea and air transport link 
Jordan with the three other ACC coun- 



JORDAN IS becoming a centre for all 

r of business. Today, its modem ho- 
sophislicated facilities, investment 
incentives, abundance of skilled workers 
and, above all, a solid physical infrastruc¬ 
ture, make the country an important cen¬ 
tre for business, trade, manufacturing, 
conferences, technology transfer, research 
and learning. Jordan continues to attract 
business interests from around the world. I 
Joint ventures are particularly welcome, 
and the country's dynamic private sector 
has long been in partnership with multina¬ 
tionals. Foreign companies looking for a 
regional base for their Arab and Middle 
East operations have found Jordan to be 
one of the best locations in the area. 

At the same Lime, wages are steady in 
terms of the local currency. Insofar as this 
has depreciated, the country probably has 
the Middle East's best supply of indige¬ 
nous labour. In turn, this is a very impor¬ 
tant factor in facilitating the transfer and 
absorption of technology. Other countries 
in the region rely heavily on foreign la¬ 
bour for their high lech industries, and 
this has created a problem. In the longer- 
term, the mix of local R and D. foreign 
technologies and indigenous skills is a 
sure way to lower costs and enhance pro¬ 
duction. 

The availability of other services and 
amenities in Jordan is also a distinct ad¬ 
vantage for any potential foreign investor. 
From the most sophisticated business 
need to simply domestic requirements, 
Jordan's rich supply of professionals, arti¬ 
sans and other workers at all levels is al¬ 
ways ready to deliver better quality at 
lower cost than elsewhere in the Middle 
Bast. Capital and other costs in Jordan arc 
also very low. Office or plant rent, the 
cost of land and buildings, and practically 
any other such expenditure will be far less 
expensive than in other stales in the re¬ 
gion. 

. Apart from these advantages, Jordan en¬ 
joys a very high level of education, with 
many thousands of university graduates, 
several dynamic research organisations 
and academic institutions, and a student 
population of over one out of three people 
m the country (among the highest levels 


larly for the stales of the Arab Co¬ 
operation Council (ACC). 

The ACC was formed in 1989 to work 
for economic integration among its four 
members: Egypt, Iraq, Jordan and Yemen. 
Just as Jordan lies at the centre of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the Arab World and 
the Middle East, the country is also at the 
heart of the ACC. The Council's four 
states enjoy a large proportion of Middle 
East resources and include a large and 
rapidly growing population. The ACC, 
with its headquarters in Amman, is poten¬ 
tially one of the richest markets in the 
world with an educated workforce, skilled 
entrepreneurs, vast natural resources and a 


trics(as well as the rest of the Middle East 
and the Arab world). Just as important, 
Jordan's culture, civilisation and language 
form the common denominator for the 
ACC and other Arab countries. 

OPEC member Iraq borders Jordan on 
the northeast. Iraqi oil reserves may yet 
prove to be die Largest in the world, and 
the country's agriculture is full of a poten¬ 
tial which could make it truly important 
by international standards. With a popula¬ 
tion of close to 18 million and a balanced, 
healthy economy, Iraq is perhaps the sin¬ 
gle most important consumer and produc¬ 
er in the Arab world. The country's shift 
to higher technologies has accelerated 


over the past few years, and its demand 
for new products and techniques make it 
an extremely attractive markei for compa¬ 
nies sensitive to local and regional needs. 

Jordan's ACC neighbour to the south¬ 
west is Egypt, the largest country in the 
Arab world. With a population of 55 mil¬ 
lion, Egypt's economy is important by in¬ 
ternational standards and offers a vast 
market for all types of higher technolo¬ 
gies. Its rapidly developing agricultural, 
mineral, tourism, industry and transport 
sectors arc all seeking new business and 
production techniques. 

Yemen lies south of Jordan and is one 
of die fastest growing economies in the 
region. With a population moving rapidly 
to modernise, Yemen is a country with a 
huge demand for all technologies appro¬ 
priate to an economy simultaneously 
building up an infrastructure, mechanis¬ 
ing, and raising living standards. The 
country's oil and agricultural resources 
guarantee it a prosperous future, and Ye¬ 
meni expansion will accelerate as unifica¬ 
tion bears fruit. 

Jordan is ideal to service these and oilier 
countries in the Middle East and the Arab 
world. 

As a transport hub, management base, 
assembly point or manufacturing centre, 
the country's location, its people's skills 
and a sound infrastructure make it the per¬ 
fect gateway to the ACC and the entire 
Middle East, 

Dues this sound too good to be true? 
Maybe, if you consider tint there is still a 
lot to be done in Jordan, particularly by 
die public sector, which is now being 
called upon by most economises and ex¬ 
perts to switch from its regulatory role to 
anew, facilitating one. 

"Jordan’s economic future is in the 
hands of the private sector. However, if 
the public sector doesn't give the econo¬ 
my the proper push, things are not going 
to move. The motivation to invest could 
best come from the government relaxing 
iLs rules and regulations" according to 
Tom Shilcn Jr., accounting and auditing 
sector director of the Private Services De¬ 
velopment Project in Amman. The public 
sector has been called upon to help poten¬ 
tial investors: but this requires policy sta¬ 
bility without which investors do not 
come forward. 


The risk of nuclear war at sea 


The nuclear arms issue has 
been moved from the land 
to the sea, where nuclear 
proliferation seems to be 
S°jng unchecked. It is at sea 
that the greatest risk of a 
nuclear war lies. 


By Geetha Govin 
Special to The Star 


J® 1990s commenced with momentous 
such as giasnost and perestroika, 
tail of the dictatorial regimes in East- 
Europe, the spectacular breakdown of 
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Fieldhouse 
and Shunji 
Taoka ex¬ 
plore the na¬ 
val role of 
the super¬ 
powers, their 
altitudes and 
capabilities 
regarding 
the possible 
use of nucle¬ 
ar forces at¬ 
tached to the 
naval forces. 
The topic 
has been lit¬ 
tle under- 
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any conclusive or meaningful progress on 
nuclear arms control and reductions of na¬ 
val forces. 

Besides, the very nature of the medium 
in which the navies operate has given 
them distinct advantages over their land- 
based counterparts — especially since 
they operate in international waters, and 
therefore have no real restraints placed 
upon them. 

Although the USSR has a highly nude- 
arised navy in terms its number of subma¬ 
rines, frigates and cruisers, the US has a 
higher number of naval nuclear warheads. 
The USA has 9,277 warheads compared 
to 6391 Soviet ones. The US has also 
achieved remarkable technological break¬ 
throughs in anti-submarine weapons, so¬ 
nars, sonobouys and anti-surface vessle 
weapons. Ail of these endow the US with * 
nuclear superiority In the naval sphere. 

Fieldhouse and Taoka warn against the 
acceptance of such a situation as, they 
argue, !i would favour power at the ex¬ 
pense of justice and increase unpredi,cta- 
biUty and risk of conflict. . 

Tl» authore also point out that although, 
the Soviet forces have the advantage of . 
having a simple national cpmmand struc- ; 
lure, their figures are sorqewhat distorted 
and, for reasons best kfiown to themselves ; 
/the USSR.and .its allies, do not disclose the- 
trpe Capacity value or content ■ of their^ 
forces, ftereforej ^y US optimism; ba^.; 


on the superiority of their naval fprees 
must be measured and the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons at sea should be realisti¬ 
cally and drastically cut 

Ihe prospects for any formal superpow¬ 
er naval aims control are rather slim, de¬ 
spite the fact that the Soviets have in¬ 
creased their proposals for naval arms 
control and Intercontinental Ballistic Mis¬ 
siles (ICBMs) since 1986, as exemplified 
by the Stockholm Conference and various 
speeches given by Gorbachev. 

Fieldhouse and Taoka point out that 
changes in the superpower navies are like- ; . 
ly in (he near future, as much due to eco¬ 
nomic difficulties (especially for the So- ■ 
vict Union) as manpower shortages and 
decreasing Soviet shipbuilding rates. 
These factors should no doubt posh the ; 
superpowers into reassessing and plan¬ 
ning out the costs of pursuing nuclear pro-: 
liferation at sea. • 

The dilemma of reducing nuclear arms' 
has by no means been resolved,, .for the 
simple reason that (he theatre of conflict 
has been shifted onto foe ’’neutral* 1 seas, 
Which are not confined.by defined Tronv. 
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Lew: The US will not force us to deal with the PLO 

+ A: To have diplomatic Up. 


Question 1 . How will you —- 
one who opposed the Israeli 
peace initiative when it came 
out In May 1989 and was Inter 
a "constraints' 1 minister — 
now go about improving ties 
with the US? 

Answer: On the cardinal is¬ 
sues. things don't look different. 

I can be judged on my post posi¬ 
tions, and they have proven to be 
true, because I said that we must 
be credible in our dealings with 
the US, like with all countries. 

We have to be able to stand by 
what we propose. Major correc¬ 
tions were subsequently inserted 
into our Israeli peace initiative. 
We should have said no to the 
changes from the beginning, and 
not uilrik they would be correct¬ 
ed over time. I said there would 
be a crisis if we didn't react in 
time, and I was right. I think it Is 
very important that we create the 
necessary understanding on 
something dial relates to our 
very existence. 

Understanding and agreement 
with die US cart only be based 
on trust between the two govern¬ 
ments. An open dialogue be¬ 
tween us con restore mutual 
credibility; Israel must explain 
the dangers it faces and speak 
out about anything that deviates 
from government decisions and 
initiatives. There have been 

f irobtcms, which wc must ana- 
yzc. During die peace process, 
some things were done behind 
Israel's back, and there was a lot 
wc did not get in writing. For ex¬ 
ample, wc did not receive the 
Egyptian proposals, which were 
co-ordinated with the PLO. 
Therefore, Israel was in a posi¬ 
tion of guessing and assessing. 

I think wc are already seeing a 
change in the atmosphere to¬ 
wards Israel. Published state- 


.. , A: To have diplomatic ties 

Israel's new Foreign Minister David Levy is a radical among US’s trust This was proved (by wilh Israel is natural. All of 

radicals. He fought against the Likud Party head and Prime foe May 30 faded seaborne at- Eastern Europe is renewing ties 

Minister of Jsrael Yitzhak Shamir's so-called peace lnitiadve tack off Israels beaches, pen*- with Israel The Soviets should 

whpn ir was announced more than a year ago. Now he is the trated by Abul Abbas), mo u be the model for renewing ties, 

SSSgSS and his country's tela- ^ ton but it still refuses. 
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man responsible for saving that initiative and his country s rela 
dons with the United States. He was Interviewed recently by 
The Jerusalem Post. Following Is the full text of the interview 



ments by President Bush — op¬ 
posing those who think creating 
a crisis (with Israel) will solve 
problems — were warmly re¬ 
ceived here. 

Q: How do you solve the 
problem of deportees and East 
Jerusalemites participating in 
a Palestinian delegation for 
talks with Israel? Would you 
accept the inclusion of a resi¬ 
dent of the territories who bus 
an office in East Jerusalem? 

A: These are tough problems 
that from our standpoint have se¬ 
rious implications wc must clari¬ 
fy wilh die US, so that there arc 
no bizarre or differing interpreta¬ 
tions. Israel is noi inventing ex¬ 
cuses and arguments to shirk the 
process... but some people and 
organisations arc saying that Je- 


three 

things the US 
have told us, 
are opposi¬ 
tion to a Pal¬ 
estinian state, 
notforcing 
the PLO on 
us, and that 
the dialogue 
(with Pales¬ 
tinians) will 
be devoted to 
elections," 
Levy. 


resale m is part of any negotia¬ 
tion, and inat therefore Arab 
representatives are necessary. 
They want to decide on this 
now. Israel doesn't. There is no 
way wc would agree that Jerusa¬ 
lem is part of any autonomy 
plan. This contravenes the US 
commitment at Camp David, 
which says (the issue of Jerusa¬ 
lem) will be discussed only at 
the end (in final status talks). We 
say to the US: Why discuss it 
now — just because the PLO 
wants to? If you bring this up at 
the start of the dialogue, (the 
peace process) will break down. 

Q: But the US says it wishes 
to renew the dialogue with the 
PLO, once It meets American 
conditions. 

A: The PLO has betrayed the 


PLO officials 'prepared to handle Abul 
Abbas,' New York Times report 


NEW YORK — Palestine Liber¬ 
ation Organisation (PLO) leaders 
say they are willing to 
"discipline 1 ' the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Front (PLF), led by Mo¬ 
hammed Abbas, if the United 


The New York Times reported 
last week. 

In a series of interviews with 
The Times in Tunis, PLO offi¬ 
cials said they would be pre¬ 
pared to "handle Abul Abbas,” 
who was responsible Tor 30 May 
seaborne operation against Is¬ 
rael, but not until the US admin¬ 
istration committed itself to en¬ 
larging the scale and scope or 
the dialogue. 

"To be very frank, wc can sell 
Abul Abbas, said a senior PLO 
official who was not identified 
by The Times. He, and others in¬ 
terviewed, used expletives when 
referring to the PLF leader. The 
PLO officials were virtually 
unanimous in saying Abbas' pun¬ 
ishment and expulsion from the 
organisation would not be a 
problem in and of itself. 

"Wc warn a real dialogue, not 
a mailbox to send questions and 
wait for answers," said Yasser 
Abed Rabbo, the chief 1 PLO del¬ 
egate to the talks in Tunisia with 
US Ambassador Robert H. Pcllc- 
treau, Jr. 

"It is a process that allows us 
to go to Washington, to sec peo¬ 
ple in the Congress, in the media 
and help us clarify our positions 


to the American people," Abed 
Rabbo told The Times. 

In an interview wilh the Jeru¬ 
salem Post, however, US Stale 
Department Deputy spokesman, 
Richard Boucher refused to give 
a direct comment on whether 
there were any US-PLO contacts 
being conducted through third 
parties. 

Tm not going to get into any 
discussions we rave," said 
Boucher. "We think that the 
most effective way for the PLO 
to communicate is through its 
actions. 

"The PLO is aware of the re- 

3 uiremcnls for the resumption of 
ic dialogue, which were spelled 
out by tne president clearly in 
his 20 June statement," he told 
the Post. 

The Bush administration has 
demanded that the Abbas group 
be punished or expelled from the 
PLO as a condition for talks to 
resume. 

The PLO officials interviewed 
agreed that close tics with the 
administration were crucial, 
since the United States hod been 
instrumental to die peace pro¬ 
cess. 

Palestinian leaders told The 
Times they were racing through 
meetings to arrive at a "proper 
formula" to satisfy the US de¬ 
mands and their own need to 
control Palestinian extremist 
. groups such as the PLF. 

"Every time wc moke some 
progresssaid a PLO official. 


Abbas "does something that sets 
us back a year and we have to 
start all over again. 

The Jerusalem Post quoted 
PLO UN observer Zehdi Terzi as 
saying that he could neither con¬ 
firm nor deny the reports that the 
organisation had set conditions 
for disciplining the PLF, as he 
had no direct information about 
the matter. 

"I have not received any clear 
instructions" on the issue, the 
paper quoted him as saying. 

Officials in Tunis said they 
were planning to introduce a 
proposal, at the Central Commit¬ 
tee meeting next month in Bagh¬ 
dad, for an agreement by all 
members that would ban all mili¬ 
tary action against Israeli civil¬ 
ians, inside or outside Israel. 


since a dialogue which they 
hoped would advance towards 
peace could have led to catas- 

*"8: Who would Israel have 
punished for the attack, Libya 
A: Tm not saying that. But it 
would have known who to pun¬ 
ish. 

Q; Is this government com¬ 
mitted to an Israel-Palestinian 
dialogue in Cairo? 

A: It wants to advance the ini¬ 
tiative by getting rid of potential 
mines along the way—this isn't 
the time to elaborate on how it 
will do this. The venue is not 
significant. It doesn't necessary 
have to take place in Cairo. 
(Egyptian President Hosni) Mu¬ 
barak said this himself. It could 
be in Jerusalem, or half and 
half. The main thing is the sub¬ 
stance of the talks. 

Q: Baker recently said that, 
for 23 years, Israel has not 
succeeded in bringing the Pal¬ 
estinians to negotiate without 
PLO approval. 

A: Look, the Americans tell 
us: 'You will not have any sur¬ 
prises sprung on you — you 
won't have to sit down with the 
PLO.' They tell us this both ver¬ 
bally and in writing. We just re¬ 
ceived this assurance anew; the 
US will not force us to deal with 
the PLO. In addition, the US op¬ 
poses a Palestinian state, and 
talks will go according to a pro¬ 
cess. The Israeli-Palestinian dia¬ 
logue will deal with negotia¬ 
tions about elections, then there 
will be talks about an interim 
settlement, and then final status 
negotiations. We are not operat¬ 
ing in a vacuum, as this (these 
assurances) all has a basis. The 
Americans tell us that they do 
not support a Palestinian state... 
I take this statement very seri¬ 
ously. So how do we reach full 
and agreed upon understand¬ 
ings, so that the talks don't, 
heaven forbid, break down, and 
Israel will again be blamed? If 
these three tilings are hermeti¬ 
cally sealed, then I think wc will 
reach (agreement). 

Q: When you speak of re¬ 
newed assurances, does this 
mean that they were included 
In Bush's letter to Shamir? 

A: I am not saying whether 
they were contained in the let¬ 
ter. But the three things the US 
have told us, me opposition to a 
Palestinian stale, not forcing the 
PLO on us, and that the dia¬ 
logue (with Palestinians) will be 
devoted to elections. 

Q: Do you reject territorial 


MS ssr* - ™ 

gj. *2 'no tr tS Israel's d SuT « 
should be stocked," ho said. S L d ? 


It was taken some time ago," 
and repeated when PLO IcSlcr 
Ynsscr Arafat "assured the 
Americans lhaL the PLO leader- 
shm is opposed to any nliack on 
civilians, he added. 

Wc s ^°^d,numc those groups 


a: i don't want to talk about 
Israel's position, as l do not 
want Israel's position on the fi¬ 
nal status to foil the initiative. 
But (my personal view) is that a 
Palestinian slate is a danger to 
both Israel and Jordan. A Pales¬ 
tinian state, over time, would be 
a source of threatening instabili- 


for whose actions we are respon- ^ Intend of bringing peace, it 
sible and those for whom we would bring war. 


cannot answer," said Saleh Kha- 
also known as Abu Iyad, iho 
PLO second-in-command, "If 
any of our groups break the 
agreement, they will bo disci¬ 
plined^ he told The Times. 1 


uui u sun rwuses. mere are & 
lot of tilings going on there, 
which I believe are miraculous... 

Wc want to talk with the So¬ 
viets. Wc arc open to talking to 
them, but not as a substitute for 
the US. The Soviets are still 
supplying huge amounts of 
weaponry to (Israel's enemies), 
and support a Palestinian slate. 

Do the Soviets wish, as they did 
in the past, to dictate to us fa 
peace settlement)? I favour (bi¬ 
lateral) facc-to-face negotiations 
with Arab states involved. If the 
superpowers want to help us, we 
will be very happy. If they want 
to impose something that effects 
our very existence, they will 
achieve the opposite results, and 
there will not be peace. 

I say to the Soviets: Renew 
ties;-be more balanced in your 
approach, understand Israel’s 
dangers, and let us talk when 
there is an open channel of dia¬ 
logue between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Q: The Europeans say they 
will not upgrade Israel's free* 
trade agreements Israel needs 
to fully enjoy European eco¬ 
nomic integration in 1992 be¬ 
cause of the lack or progress 
in the peace process. 

A: we are dealing with Eu¬ 
rope. We have set up a special 
staff to develop an integrated 
programme and give the issue 
special attention. While our rela¬ 
tions with the US is the most 
important issue, we cannot loos 
at our work in Europe as being 
routine. There has to be more 
emphasis on explaining our po¬ 
sition, and developing ties witn 
states and other elements in Eu¬ 
rope. 

Q: As housing minister, you 
funded Jewish settlement m 
St John’s Hospice in Jerusa¬ 
lem’s Christian Quarter, was 
that a mistake.? 

A: This whole thing was 
blown way out of 
After political statements aw 
work of the FLO, it sounded^ 

if Israel has taken overa cb* 
People did not know the » 
Now they know. The P^ a f®J v nf 
never a holy site or a place 
prayer. It was not seized 
settlers). It was not invaded 
There was a transaction. | 

Q: African National Cot- 
gress leader Nelson lif*". 
has reportedly indicated 
he would visit Israel, « 
daily Invited. ArevougoW 
extend that invitation/ . 

A: I ask myself as a Jew 
as an Israeli... On the one j 

Mandela has struggle and » 
symbol. The world has go ^ 
of its way (to honour 
the same time, Mandela^" 
(PLO chief Yasser) 

(Libyan leader Muammari 
dafi. How should I 
this? I am divided about 
truly divided, ■' ■ 

Q: How wreJpur -wgjjj 

relations with Prime M W** 

Shamir? We 

A: Proper and; correct _ r& . i 


Q: Can the Soviets be part- A: Proper 
ners in the peace process? So- bold meetings,’ .discuss, 
viet officials hint that they will . solve issues.. I jW 0 #^ . jnd 
r< SK e dl P Iom «tic relations tat belter 
with Israel, if they are part of - Will be ■ ' 

the peace process. ■ . natoral thqt itwilf Vv,.'-. T 
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Ballet celebrates 
its golden 
anniversary in 
Jerash 

By Hind-Lara Mango 

Special to The Scat 

THE ATHERBUAN Slate Ballet 
celebrated its golden anniversary 
~among the archaeological re¬ 
mains of Jerash's South Theatre 
Sunday evening as part of this 
year's cultural festival. To suit 
the occasion the group pre¬ 
pared a special programme for 
this event. 

The performance featured sto¬ 
ries taken from "One Thousand 
and One Nights", "The Seven 
Princesses", and "Don Quixote", 
sprinkled wilh short folkloric 
pieces including a Spanish inter¬ 
pretation and a Carcassian 
dance. The opening dance, star¬ 
ring the whole group, had a 
modem touch wilh billowy 
earth-coloured trousers and tops, 
replacing the traditional lulus 
and chiffon costumes. The cho¬ 
reography was reminiscent of 
modem dance, with the hands 
stretched out and the palms lift¬ 
ing upwards— a sharp contrast 
to the delicate, palm concealing 
gestures of classical ballet. The 
dancers heavy movements also 
stressed motion even more. 

A contrasting classical piece 
followed with a handsome 
pnnee and his whitc-tutu-clad fe¬ 
male partner moving in harmony 
to dramatic background music, 
.the ballerina's extended flutter¬ 
ing arms and her prince's quick, 
Q'gh leaps expressed the emo¬ 
tions of a love scene. 

Next came the seven princess- 
M with their sequinea gowns 


ft 
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ON THE occasion of the National Day of France, the French Am¬ 
bassador in Amman and Mrs Denis Bauchard held n reception 
on 14 July at their residence. The reception was attended by offi¬ 
cials, members of the diplomatic corps in Jordan und dignitaries. 


covered with soft, white trans¬ 
parent material. The ballerinas 
moved on and off the stage to 
confuse and tease the male 
dancer who was pursuing them. 
An oriental impression was 
created by the costumes, the ac¬ 
companying music and the natu¬ 
ral Roman background. Blue and 
pink lights reflecting off the yel¬ 
lowish rocks of Jerash created an 
exotic and magical impression. 

A sense of death and melan¬ 
choly were tangible through the 
languid and wilting male posture 
held up from behind by a red 
clad ballerina during an Indian 
style ducL The dancers per¬ 
formed in harmony alternating 
between quick and small paced 
stops, building upto a sense of 
urgency with vigorous running 
and leaping. Sadness was ex¬ 
pressed in the kneeling, self- 
embracing position taken up by 
the hero cradled in his female 
partner's arms. ^ 

The Atherbijan State Ballet 
concluded its one hour and a half 


performance with a lively finale 
of Carcassian dancing. The cos¬ 
tumes helped create a folkloric 
atmosphere with the males clad 
in black leather boots and jet 
black coals embroidered with 
gold and the females’ long raven 
black locks accented with mauve 
head covers. The group was giv¬ 
en a certificate of merit at the 
end of the performance as a tok¬ 
en of appreciation and thanks 
from Jordan. 

• An American television crew 
from Channel One staying at the 
Plaza Hotel in Amman, is film¬ 
ing an educational documentary 
on teenagers in Jordan. The team 
include Gail Jansen, supervis¬ 
ing producer of features, Marke 
Andrew Carter, journalist, Ter¬ 
ence John Blank, camera crew, 
Robert Case, film video director 
of photography. 

The documentary will cover 
most areas of Jordan, so as to 

Continued on page 14 


SHIFT OF ADDRESS 

Sukhtiari Office Automation Co., 

[he sole distributor of XEROX products in 
Jordan , Announces to the public its new address 

is follows: 

.. AL ABDALI ST., 

AMMAN TRADE COMPLEX . 

FLOOR Ml . c 
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A Bird's eyeview 

A FRIEND of mine flew into town a few days ago and we got 
together for lunch. He is an economic professor at a world- 
famous university, so, over a leisurely meal, we had a very in¬ 
teresting conversation about the economic state of affairs here 
in Jordan. 1 hope you find it as enriching as I did. 

"You know, Magda, I'm really worried about the Jordanian 
economy," my professor friend said. 

"I would have agreed with you a year ago, but you know 
tilings have since improved tremendously," l replied. "We al¬ 
most have no problems at nil now." 

"Look, you have to consider the facts, right?" die professor 
insisted. 'The JD is still loo weak, your Central Bank is work¬ 
ing on increasing ils reserves, exports arc nowhere near balance 
imports, prices arc going up, hut income isn't. And il that's not 
enough, the private sector is not loo enthusiastic about starling 
new ventures because il is being taxed to the hilt. That basically 
leaves you in a catch 22 situation. 

"To rcviuilisc the economy, the government Inis to create 
work by starling new projects, the only way it can pay for these 
projects is by borrowing more money, that is if they can find 
new lenders in the first place. The new debts will result in a 
massive decrease in die Central Bank reserves ns it makes the 
payments, resulting in turn in a new record low for the JD. 
And, the recession comes hack (pricker than you can finish your 
dessert. Now, if your neighbours du not send you the proverbial 
"Care Package," I'm afraid you will starve to death, iny dear.” 

"Oh. no! you got it all wrong," I argued. "With all due res|jeci 
to your qualifications and experience, 1 don't drink that you sec 
the situation from the right angle. 

"Let me explain, please. What we did over the past few years 
is obvious. Just look around you. Wc look most of our foreign 
currency, sent it out of the country, and in exchange got things 
wc needed like cars, building materials and consumer goods 
like TV's, videos, furniture, lood, and ... oh, yes., a few luxury 
items, I admit. But, as you know, everyone deserves a little lux¬ 
ury every now and then, not to mention a couple of vacations a 
year to some exotic resort. 

"So you sec, wc turned most of our money into assets and in¬ 
vestments. Just look at all the buildings and sec how much has 
been invested in them. Some of the houses are so big and ex¬ 
travagant that they are often advertised for rent or sale as "pal¬ 
aces." And, don't forget all those great cars you see adorning 
our streets. Il makes me feel good to know that we have an 
abundance of Mercedes 500's, new 700 Scries BMW's, and oth¬ 
er type of expensive machines on four wheels. It’s a good sign 
of prosperity. When you have it T you might as well flaunt il!" 

”1 sec. I hadn’t realised the situation was quite like this," ex¬ 
plained the professor. "In this case you really have nothing to 
worry about. The solution is quite simple and well within your 
reach. 

"All you do is liquidate your assets by selling them to foreign 
buyers who would be prepared to pay hard currency for them. 
Then, you lease them back with an option to buy once you have 
saved enough, You keep buying them and selling them, leasing 
them and renting them out, buying them back, renting them out 
again, and leasing them back so you can use them, and this way 
the money keeps revolving. You will always have a positive 
cash flow, but don't try to calculate the Net Worth, because you 
will be in shock for a month and a lot of people will become 
angry. Some will even accuse you of spreading propaganda that 
is potentially harmful to the national spirit." 

"Believe me," it works the professor assured me. "In my 
country we have an airline that does that all the time. They buy 
new planes, sell them before they arc even delivered, lease 
them once they are, buy them 1 baric and resell them and lease 
them from their new owners, and while bn lease, they rent them 
out- 

“They do so much of this that nobody knows where the 
pianos are or who they belong to anymore. Not even the people 
who own them know! And, with n little creative accounting 
they always proudly announce healthy profits and everyone is 
happy. It’s hart to believe, but it works!" ■ 

"You see. my friend, I told you we hud nothing to worry 
about" I sa{d. "Hey! I just thought, why hot you and I form a 
leasing cortpany, and with ; some clever advertising and the : 
help of insider trading, which shouldn't be very difficult to 
manage, we could become multimillionaires in no time, at alt-. 
; You can buy yourself a ranch somewhere and retire ftnd f qart; 
.. pursue a career in politics! Npw, how's that for a Vivid irtegina? 

: dpti;huh?r • >.■ 
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ADVENTURING 

Picking an outfitter 


by John Rasmus 

SEVERAL YEARS ago, a writ¬ 
er friend of mine went lo great 
lengths to get himself to the re¬ 
mote Canadian arctic territory of 
Ellesmere Island. He lagged 
along with a crew of research 
scientists, set up camp on the is¬ 
land's desolate shores, and set¬ 
tled in for 8 few lonely weeks of 
observation and note-taking. 
This, he thought, was about as 
far away from civilization as you 
can go. Within a few days, 
though, he saw visitors ap¬ 
proaching on the horizon in 
small boats. 

"It was a group of sea kayak¬ 
ers on an adventure tour from 
Seattle," he said. "A couple of 
air connections from the North¬ 
west, and they had arrived in a 
place that they would have had 
to mount an expedition to reach 
20 years ago. I don't recall 
whether the group appeared to 
be enjoying themselves, but I 
hope so. The ends of the earth 
are still a long way to go to find 
out that you've enosen a lousy 
trip. 

How do you pick the right 
one? The choices of adventure 
travel companies ami destina¬ 
tions are legion, and, frankly, 
your travel ngent may need u lit¬ 
tle coaching. He or she might 
start with a trade publication 
called Specially Travel Index, or 
the Active Traveler directory in 
Outside magazine. 

First, you'll need to decide 
whether you have the time, mon¬ 
ey and temperament for a real 
adventure, something ground¬ 
breaking and memorable, a la El- 


Continued from page 13 

show American youngsters how 
Jordanian youth is living and 
what are their expectations. 

• The Indian Embassy recently 
released the rules for the 1991 
Shankar's International Chil¬ 
dren's Competition (SICC) 
which allows children all over 
the world to compete far prizes 
and recognition in the areas of 
art and writing. 

The competition is open to all 
children bom on or 8 ftcr January 
1,1975 and competitors are free 


Icsmcrc Island. Would you mind 
being stuck for a week. For in¬ 
stance, in a yak-herder’s hut in 
Mongolia, hearing yak-herder 
stories and drinking yak-bultcr 
tea if the winter snows come un¬ 
expectedly early? If not, don't 
sign up for an "exploratory" ad¬ 
venture. Bridges go out. Revojls 
flare up. Borders dose. Permits 
don't materialise. Your itinerary 
may take you among people who 
have never seen foreigners be¬ 
fore, let alone catered to them. 

What most pcode really want 
is a well-planned ’ad venture ex¬ 
perience' — a raft trip down the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
for example. On such a trip you 
can really get away from it all, 
but you also have every reason 
to expect good food, plenty of 
interesting things to see and do, 
and every scenic highlight and 
scary wnitcw&tcr rapid you've 
been promised The tnp lias been 
run a million times, and the 
kinks have been ironed out by all 
the major outfitters. 

Although many companies' 
brochures claim that they run 
trips all over the world — treks, 
safaris, jungle explorations and 
wildlife trips — very few actual¬ 
ly pull it off well in practice. We 
live in a specialised world, and 
it's fairly easy lo tell which nips 
a given company really special¬ 
ises in by wnat it emphasises in 
the sales brochures. 

Adventure travel companies 
often specialise in market seg¬ 
ments as well as trips per sc. 
Some companies are known for 
having the most knowledgeable 
and experienced guides, or for 
opening up new, unirammclcd 


to choose the theme or subject 
matter for their works of art and 
literature. 

AH-work-musl be the original- 
individual..effort of a single 
child:- Competitors may submit 
up to six entries, but all must be 
tiie original individual effort of a 
single child. Black and white 
pencil drawings will not be ac¬ 
cepted and all literature must be 
written originally in English. 

Winners will recieve medals 
and certificates and the best en¬ 
tries wiB be published in the 
Shankar’s Children's Art Num¬ 
ber, Volume 42. 


destinations, or for providing an 
extra level of luxury in the field. 

Companies such as Butterfield 
and Robinson in bike travel, 
Abercrombie & Kent in African 
safaris and Mountain Travel in 
trekking are known for an extra 
level of service or expertise. 
Their prices reflect it, of course, 
so their clients tend lo be more 
affluent, more middle-aged and 
perhaps a bit more sedate. Com¬ 
panies that offer fewer frills or 
more roughing it — a Sobek or 
an Overseas Adventure Travel 
— generally attack a younger, 
more freewheeling crowd. 

One thing the brochures gener¬ 
ally don't discuss thoroughly 
enough is whether the company 
may subcontract your trip to a 
smaller, local travel company 
that specialises in a particular 
trip you want to take. It's not 
necessarily unethical to subcon¬ 
tract a trip — the booking com¬ 
pany is obliged to deliver the 
goods as promised — but you 
could probably book the subcon¬ 
tracted services yourself for 
somewhat less, sometimes 10 
per cent to 30 per cent less. You 
can often find those companies 
in the publications mentioned 
above. 

Whoever finally runs your trip, 
the most important consideration 
is expertise: How long has the 
company been running the trip 
in question? Does it have full- 
• time representatives in the host 
country, or are the trip leaders 
just flying in with you? The 
more pluggcd-in to the local 
scene the company is, the better. 

Many companies don't subcon¬ 
tract at all; however, they may 
cancel your trip if they don't sign 
up enough clients. You don't 
want to spend six months plan¬ 
ning the trip of a lifetime only to 
have it canceled with three 
weeks to go. So make sure you 
discuss this with the company 


Entries must be recieved in 
New Delhi by 30 September 
1990. For Further information 
contact the Indian Embassy or 
write to: SICC, Nehru House, 4 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Mars, New 
Delhi 110002. 

• The General Assembly of the 
United Kingdom Universities 
and Institutions Graduates Club 
(UKAS) has recently elected a 
new executive committee. 

Mr Hussain Shaath was elect¬ 
ed president, Ms Randa Taher, 
vice president, Mr Said Khali- 
feh, general secretary and Mr 













A rqfting trip down the Grand Canyon: Great scenery and 
scary Whitewater rapids , with all the kinks ironed out 


and have selected a popular, 
surefire alternate trip in case 
your more chancy trip is can¬ 
celed. 

When pausing the- literature 
you receive, keep in mind that 
even underfinanced companies 
can print up nice brochures, take 
your deposit and then get caught 
in a financial squeeze if some¬ 
thing goes wrong in the field: A 
bus turns over or the local guides 
skip out with the grocery money. 
The smaller and newer the com¬ 
pany is, the more chance of this 
there is. 

For the most part, the adven¬ 
ture travel industry is run by 
people who love the adventure 
part of it more than the business 
side. Their first love is Africa or 
whitewater rafting or the Ama¬ 
zon jungle; the other stuff comes 
second. Thai's both a strength 
and a liability. On the one hand, 
you generally can count on get¬ 


ting a straight assessment of 
what a given company is best at 
doing. That's what its people 
like, and they don't want to be 
doing something else. On the 
other hand, they're sometimes a 
little lax on the mechanics — 
sending you the proper checklists 
and itineraries, meeting your 
plane on time, etc. So don't hesi¬ 
tate to prod gently for all the spe¬ 
cifics and don't expect things to 
run like a Swiss watch, especial¬ 
ly on a kayaking trip to Elles¬ 
mere Island. 

Sources 

—• Speciality Travel Index, 
305 San Anselmo, No. 217, San 
Anselmo, Calif. 94960; $8 per 
year. 

— Outside magazine, P.0. 
Box 54729, Boulder, Colo. 
80322; $18 per year. 





The name that's built to Last 

Washing machines, Dish washers, Dryers, 
Freezers, Built-in Appliances . : 


Hotel Jordan Inter-Continental held a cocktail reception last week on 
the occasion of Secretary's Day. u w at 

Mae than 500 invitees attended the reception which was heio, 
the swimming pool area. This annual event has been held by the not« 
for the past nine years to honour Jordanian secretaries. 

Mr Majeed Khalil, the general manager of the hotel, ga. 
speech in which he welcomed the guests and thanked them to* u 
continuous support • 

Hassan Alaeddine, treasurer. Trips 
Dr Midhat Abdulmale (MO) . , . . Mn1nffV will 

Mr Riad A1 Khourl and Mr The Friends of Archaeology^ 
Ghazi Zreiknt were elected organise a trip w 
members of the committee. Qweilbeh, on Friday 2 U . 

..mUTSATM*** 

members. Friday - Family Luncheon e 

--—-- 

^ Center, pnsentir, 

: The African;Queen", starring ‘ Wednesday > JbdiW t: 
Humphrey Bogart' and Kathe- - Coffee S hop* . Ujdfri 


Amman - Wadi Sakra St. Telephone 697050 ) STSUgayiii-- W 

.. . . . ■ ■■ 11 «■ — »■' ni l ' • n i i ' .• / 11 1 ■ • ' ^ly and Sunday 22 July at7 pm. ^ Andalusia;„‘4;:*;vrfc-K 
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Programmes on Jordajfn Television from 21 July to 27 July 





ENGLISH I 

PROGRAMME § 


SATURDAY 

8:30-Joint Accounts. 

9:00 - Encounter: Hosted by 
RamiKhouri. 

9:30 • Classical music. 

10:20 • News in English. 

10:20 - Feature Film (Key Lar- 


SUNDAY 

8:30 • Hey Dad: The father 
cofliplairijs about the ever-rising 
prices and is worried about the 
meager funds. So he introduces 
some bell-tightening procedures, 
toi "Grandma" blocks his thrift 


9:10 - Nuclear Age. 

10:00-News In English. 

J0:20 - Hunter (Brotherly 
we): A young gangster kills 
fKHher member of the gang, un- 
Jjfentionally, His older brother 
fliers help to gel hint out of 
we, But it's loo late... 

MONDAY 

S' P f e , r [ ect Strangers (The 
Jog of Mypos): A big real cs- 
company asks Balki to close 
wi «taie bargain in exchange 
fs?®!*commission and Lany 
"®*ed loo. Although there 
-* 

§L\ Shc Wrote: 

wfe found dead, 
fth his palace. No doubt 
ilS™® was the motivation. 


Ssfleiiiui 5P uslns Emma was 
Sjy* ^mducts the astute 


8 - Art? n ,® n 8 ,,sh ' 

BJtSS Nor ‘*» Atlan- 
SJr^S? 1741 maitery escort 
etS ft 8 * on their way, 
sapijaj 10 fuard American 
for Europe. Ste- 
SfSjJS mon& mcm - Gcr- 
3 'IfaT 5 *■* ■* Ste- 

TUESDAY 

(The Aud- 

^fe^“' husband ' 

k Hear * of the High Coun- 


proteclion, of course under the- 
threat of using force. The police 
finally uncover their network. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 - You Rang M’Lord: At 
Ccci's birthday party, die servant 
makes a mistake and confusion 
and misunderstanding ensue, so 
everyone in ihe house co¬ 
operates to avert a scandal. 

9:10 - Doc Welcome to Fat 
Camp. 

10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 - Summers Lease (Battle¬ 
field): It becomes dear to 
"Molly" that Buck has made sure 
that she rented his house, and 
discovers that "Rosy” is involved 
too. Molly does a lot to know 
more about Buck and in the pro¬ 
cess stumbles across more sur- 


THURSDAY 

8:30 • A Different World: 
Dwayne and his friends arc 
members of the c lean I i ness 
squad, but Dwayne docs noL 
like its rigorous nilcs and harsh 
discipline and so tries to break 
away. 

9:10-Dolphin Cove. 

10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 - Movie of the Week 
(Blind Witness): Maggie, the 
blind housewife, whose husband 
was killed at the hands of house- 
robbers, is determined to find the 
killers even without help from 
the police. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 - Digs Comedy Show 
(Betting the Pace). 

9:10 - Midnight Caller: Jack's 
brother is in trouble. He is ac¬ 
cused of murder and theft of 
gold. Jack helps clear his brother 
and manages to find the real 
criminal. 

10:00 - News is English. 

10: ?0 - Anything More would 

■_/"I_- J_/TIaaIImm* A rnflfnN* 


different kinds offish. 


SUNDAY 

5:55 - Denver le Dernier Dinu- 
saure: A cartoon series for chil¬ 
dren. 

6:20 ■ Le Fil de la Communi¬ 
cation: A documentary aboui 
communication. 

6:35 Ca e’est du Cinema: A 
documentary about the movies 
of Charlie Chaplin and the ba¬ 
sics of filming. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15- Varieties 

MONDAY 

6:00 - La Homme et la Nature: 
A documentary about nature and 
mankind. 

7:00 - News in French, 

7:00 - The Weekly Sport Maga¬ 
zine. 

TUESDAY 

5:45 • L'Agonie des Forels cn 
Allcmagne: A documentary pro¬ 
gramme about the forests in Ger¬ 
many and how they arc affected 
by industry. 

6:20 • Des Cliiffres et des Let- 
Ires: A game- show 
6:40 - Tel Pere tel Fils: A dra¬ 
ma series. 

7:00 • News in French. 

7:15 - Aujourd'hui en Jorda- 
nie: A local parogramme. 

WEDNESDAY 

5:50 - L'ami Maupassant 
L'Enfant: A drama series 
7:00 - News in French. 

7:15- Varieties. 

THURSDAY 

5:45 - Molierissimo: A cartoon 
series for children. 

6:20 - Des Chiffres et des Let- 
tres: A game show. 

6:30 - La Chance wy Chan¬ 
son: A variety programme 
about classical French songs. 


Av.-fv - — - HDUUl uoaaiwu I-IWIW* avuges. 

be Greedy (Realising Assets): 7:00 -News in French. 

The minislry of defence has 7-15 . Sirocco/ (Le Magazine 
asked Peter to produce his scien- de l’Evaslon):' A documentary 


oonvu a vw* w " 

tlfic invention commercially, but 
there arc problems. Peter starts 
negotiating with the Swiss and 
US businessmen over the mar¬ 
keting of his invention. • 


FRENCH 

programme 


jta English. 

(Pounder's 

5 °*as triinn , youn 8 gunman 

N®. buffi 1 afamiI y seeks 
jjjgA comes to the 


wmstem 


about the Polo in Afghanistan. 
FRIDAY 

. 5 : 30 -La Taupe: A French film 
7:00 - The News in French 
7:15 • La Revolution de 
LTntelligeahce (Alexandria la 
' Grande): A documentary pro¬ 
gramme. - 

Videos in Jordan 

' 1- Back toiheFuiuralll: Mi- . 
chaei J*Fox.; . . . •; 

«. 2 r Another Woman: Mia Far-, 


"Days of Thunder” 

Rating: *** 

l?? u yS n° f Ti hl l nd S- r is 5 . n enlcrlainin g example of what wc might 
as well call the Toni Cruise Picture, since it assembles most of 
me- same dmnb that worked in "Top Gun," "The Color of 
JJ°P cy p a " d Cockt .^ 11 and runs them Uirough the formula once 
ih^.ploi arc beginning to wear out their welcome 
but the key ingredients arc still effective. They include: 

1 .TheCruise character, invariably a young and naive but nat¬ 
urally talented kid who could lie the best, if ever lie could uime 
his rambunctious spirit. 

2. The Mentor an older man who has done it himself, been 

there before and knows talent when he sees it. l ie has faith in 
the kid even when the kid screws up because his free spirit has 
gotten the best of him, 1 

3. pc Superior Woman, usually older, taller and more ma¬ 
ture than the Cruise character. Shc functions as a mentor for his 
spim, while the male mentor supervises his craft 

4. The Craft, which the gifted young man musL master. 

5. The Arena, in which the young man is tested. 

6 . pic Arcana, consisting of the specialised knowledge and 
lore Lhai the movie illustrates in detail and the audience gets lo 
learn. 

7. pic Trail, a journey lo Lhe principal places where the mas¬ 
ters of the craft test one another. 

8 . The Proto-Enemy, the bad guy in the opening reels of the 
movie who provides the hero with ap practice opponent.. At 
first, the Cruise character and the Proto-Enemy dislike each oth¬ 
er, but eventually through a baptism of fire they learn to love 
one another, 

9. The Eventual Enemy, a real bad guy who turns up in Ihe 
closing reels lo provide the hero with a test of his skill his 
learning ability, his love, his craft and his knowledge of the 
Arena and the Arcana. 

The archetypal Tom Cruise Movie- is "Top Gun," in which the 
young fighter pilot, a natural, was tutored by a once-grcat pilot 
and emotionally nurtured by an older female night instructor 
before testing his wings against the hot dogs or his unit, in pren- 
aranon for a final showdown against the Enemy. In "The Color 
or Money,' the young pool player, a natural, was tutored by a 
onec-greal pool hustler and emotionally nurtured by an older fe¬ 
male who had been around the block a few Limes, in preparation 
for a two-part showdown with his hated opponenL on the profes¬ 
sional pool circuit, and the Mentor himself. In "Cocktail," the 

S bartender, a natural, was tutored by an older bartender, 
eventually meeting first an older female who taught him 
a thing or two, and then a younger buL still more mature female 
who taught him how to forgeL them. 

In Days of Thunder," these elements are present in an enter- 
lainment of peat skill but predictable construction. The Craft is 
stock-car racing. The Mentor is a veteran racing-team leader 
played by Robert Duvall. The Superior Woman is a physician 
(Nicole Kidman) who is attracted to the raw energy or the hero 
but forces him to grow up by laying down the line of responsi¬ 
ble behavior. 

The Arena is the auto-racing track, and the Arcana includes 
such lore as "slipstreaming, RPMs, tire temperature, and 
whether to pass on the outside or the inside. 

The Proto-Enemy is a driver named Rowdy (Michael Rook- 
er), who challenges the hero to racing duels Including one that 
winds them both up in the hospital. The Eventual Enemy (Cary 
Elwcs) is a driver named Wheeler who would like to run the 
hero Into the wall and kill him. And the Trail, of course, is the 
Southern stock-car circuit, ending in the holy city of Daytona. 

"Days of Thunder" was directed by Tony Scott, the same man 
who started his whole cycle by directing fi Top Gun" and shows 
the same mastery of the photography offast machines. The mo¬ 
vie's handicap is that auto racing is visually a boring sport un- 
- less you are standing close lo the cars or they are crashing into 
each other. 

The rest of the film consists of long shots of anonymous cars ■ 
dashing confusingly around the track, medium shots of two cars 
trying to pass one another, and closeups of driver looking as if 
they arc experiencing proctoscopy. . 

As "Days of Thunder" sees it, the principal strategy in stock- 
car racing consists of trying to sideswipe your opponenL and 
push him into the wall, and Cruise's car setapes the wall for eas¬ 
ily half of the time it is on (lie track. However most of this rac- 


The off-track sequences are seated by Robert Duvall's, usual 
laconic, sensitive performance^Randy Quaid as a used-car 
dealer who has faith in ibokld," and Michael Rooker as the per- 


effictehlty bacl 
as a.salnf. In a 


zed in this 
fexican viil 


; i. I as a saint, in a Mexican villages noiy oay procession; Its not 
1 st Kylie Nfr.f r | • w’hai he {Ww-lhftl; ipake*-hi.m so special, Jt’s. the way he rfttiril- 


luctlhai he plays the samerdle 
's hbly day procession; Il's' not 
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BOCK TRACKS 


SPORTS ROUND UP 


SPORTS FROM 
THE PRESSBOX 

By l.ee I.crner 

Buster Douglas is heavyweight 
champion of the world. Bui how 
long will lie hold boxing’s most 
coveted belt? 

•‘I don’t see myself having a 
long reign, only because I don’t 
want one," Douglas recently told 
a gathering of the press. 

Douglas seems confident that 
he controls his own destiny. Oth¬ 
ers, however, are less sure. 

Conceivably, the end to his ride 
could come as soon as Sept. 21 in 
Las Vegas. That’s when Douglas 
is scheduled to make liis first de¬ 
fense. lie fights top contender 
Evamicr Holyfield in a big-mon¬ 
ey bout. 

Douglas’ period as champ has 
been unusual. Since he shocked 
the world hy beating Mike Tyson 
l ob. II ill Tokyo, lie’s dropped 
nearly out of sight and out of 
most minds. 

Unlike most champions, Doug¬ 
las has not boasted, hie has not 
made pompous claims about be¬ 
ing the best lighter in the uni¬ 
verse. Bill most importantly, 
Douglas has not fought — not 
anyone. 

This seems a little IMiy. That’s 
because most fighters, if lucky 
enough to win a title, will first 
fatten llicir bank accounts by tak¬ 
ing a couple of “cake” bouts 
against any ol the top contenders 
out of palookavillc. 

You know, the same guys 
George Foreman lias been beating 
tip on. 

But Douglas hasn’t gone that 
route. He’s shunned the little fish 
and easy money and decided to 
dive right in alter the shark, in 
this ease Holyfield. 

This strategy is keeping Doug¬ 
las safe for his big payday this 
fall, yet it is also casting doubts 
over liis ability and desire to re¬ 
main as champ. 

SPORTS LIME 

By Dale Dunlap 

Jesse Barfield swings 
hard and connects. The 
ball is back in the deep 
recesses of Yankee Stadi¬ 
um, in left center. The 


center fielder goes back to 
the wall, seemingly lo 
watch it leave the field. 

But suddenly, as if it 
was in sonic other time 
frame, the speedy out¬ 
fielder leaps and digs his 
spikes in the vinyl wall 
padding. Tile* glove ex¬ 
tends over the wall and the 
ball drops in it as if it was 
magnetized. 

Hie hometown Yan¬ 
kees' crowd is stunned, 
then erupts in thunderous 
applause to the center 
fielder with gossamer 
deals. 

The Seattle Mariners' 
Ken Griffey Jr. arrived in 
the majors with that catch 
this season. Sure, lie did 
have n creditable season in 
1989 nt age 19. But his 
path to tile Rookie of the 
Year Award look a detour 
ami the runner .stumbled. 
It was costly. 

Griffey slipped in a 
shower stall and injured 
his wrist. Maybe the gos¬ 
samer cleats got in the 
way. No matter, lie Mill hit 
.264 with 16 home runs 
and 61 runs tamed in and 
left us wondering what 
would have been had lie 
been healthy nil season. 

But this year he lias es¬ 
tablished himself as one of 
the best players in baseball 
at such a very tender age. 
At 6-fool-3 and 195 
pounds. Griffey has fluid 
grace in center that al¬ 
ready lias put him in the 
company of Gary Pettis, 
Devon White and Kirby 
Puckett ns a fielder. The 
left-hander also lias a 
rocket arm. 

But his bat speaks vol¬ 
umes also. He was hitting 
a robust .326 on June 23 
with 12 home runs arid 36 
RBI. The stroke is short, 
swift and sure. Yet lie 
vexes teammates at times. 
“Hey. what did that guy 
throw you?” they would 
ask Griffey after he wal¬ 
loped a home run. The 
youngster would grin and 
say, “I don’t know. They 
throw ’em and I hit it.” 


® Which fruit, according to 

i MIDDLE EASTERN LEGEND, IS 
s THE FORBIPDFN FRUIT ? 
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WHILE RAISING MONEY TO LAUNCH 

"playboy: hugh hefner worked 

AS CIRCULATION MANAGER FOR 
WHAT MAGAZINE ? 


There are 6 working 

LANGUAGES USED AT THE 
UNITED NATIONS. NAME THEM/ 
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By Joel Zarrow 

Rastafarian legend Bob Marley, THE giant figure in 
Jcvo.SXpe, wil.be tauwtd- d on «U»- 
loid when his life — and death — are brought to the big 
screen New York-based Vanguard Films has obtained 
the movie rights to Timothy While’s Bob Marley biogra¬ 
phy, "Catch A Fire: The Life of Bob Marley , and 
plans to begin shooting in 1991. Casting has 
* ■- Hnne. but Virgin recording artist Ziggy 

L^flHL Marley - Bob’s son - is expected to 
appear in the film either as hunself or 
some other unspecified role. It is dear, 
however, that Ziggy will not play his 
father. , . . 

The sisters are finally getting their 
act together — again. Dionne War¬ 
wick, Gladys Knight and Patti Labelle 
are reuniting for another "Sisters in 
the Name of Love" tour next Valentine’s Day. The trio 
first teamed in 1986 for an HBO special that absolutely 
brought down the house. It seemed as though each 
performer tried to outdo the others, which set the stage 
lor three out-of-this-world performances. Before they 
head out, Dionne says the plan "is to do a performance 
in Atlanta, Ga„ Dec. 28 to film another TV special." 
Until then, Warwick says she’ll keep busy with her 
chnrity work, especially with AIDS groups. 

Record guru Quincy Jones, who’s seen mega-success 
with productions such as Michael Jackson's "Thriller*' 
LP and the 1986 "We Are the World" sensation, has 
just landed the deal of a lifetime. Time Warner Inc. 
forked up $25 million to get Jones started with his own 
production company, appropriately called Quincy Jones 
Entertainment Co. The deal gives Jones total authority 
to develop projects in such diverse areas as film, TV, 
music and broadcasting. Jones has been saying, 
"You’ve got a situation here where you can do anything 
you want.’’ His company is not involved with the 
"Places You Find Love" feature about Jones’ life that's 
slated for a fall release by Warner Bros. 


Fingerprinting 
goes high tech 

Problem: Too many fingerprints in FBI and 
state files to search using old manual method. 

Solution: Computer system can scan a 
fingerprint and search hundreds of millions 
of filed prints in minutes, looking for a match 

How computer reads 
flngeiprints 

■ Each fingerprint contains 
dozens of tiny irregularities (such 
as ridges that end or fork) 

■ Scanner iindsthe 
irregularities and records their 
position and angle 

■ Positions and angles 
are encoded as binary 
numbers; computer can 
compare millions of 
binary numbers rapidly 



Nonna] inked fingerprint 


SOURCE: DspL ol Justice 



Computerized fingerprint 


TOP VIDEO 
RENTALS I 

1. Look Who’s Talking, 
John Travolta, Kirstie Al¬ 
ley , RCA/Columbia Home 
Video (PG-13-1989) 

2. National Lampoon's 
Christmas Vacation, Chew 
Chase, Warner Home Vid¬ 
eo (PG-13-1989) 

3. Back to the Future Part 
11, Michael J. Fox, Christo¬ 
pher Lloyd, MCA/Univer- 
sal Home Video (PG-1989) 

4. Black Rain, Michael 
Douglas, Andy Garcia, Par¬ 
amount Home Video (R- 
1989) 

5. The Lillie Mermaid, Ani¬ 
mated, Walt Disney Home 
Video (G-1989) 

6. The Fabulous Baker 
Boys, Jeff Bridges, Beau 
Bridges, 1VE (R-1989) 

7. Harlem Nights, Eddie 
Murphy, Richard Pryor, 
Paramount Home Video 
(R-1989) 

8. Sea of Love, .4/ Pacino, 
Ellen Barkin, MCA/Uni- 
versal Home Video (R- 
1989) 

9. Dead Poets Society, Rob¬ 
in Williams , Touchstone 
Home Video (PG-1989) 

10. The Abyss, Ed Harris. 
Man• Mastrantonio, CBS- 
Fox' Video (PG-13-1989) 

TOP COUNTRY 
ALBUMS 

1. Kill.i.' T.me, Clin: Bind, 
RCA 

2. Livin’ It Up, George 
Strait, MCA 

3. No Hoidin’ Back, Randy 
Travis, Warner Bros. 

4. Country Club, Trans 
Tritt, Warner Bros. 

5. RVS III, Ricky VanShel- 
fon, Columbia 

6. Pickin' On Nashville, 
The Kentucky Headhunt¬ 
ers, Mercury 

7. Pass It On Down, Ala¬ 
bama, RCA 

8. Here in the Real World, 
Alan Jackson , Arista 

9. Willow in the Wind, 
Kathy Mat tea. Mercury 

10. Lone Wolf, Hank Wil¬ 
liams Jr ., Warner Bros. 

top pop 

ALBUMS 

1. l'n, Bnsilhlcss. */**“■ 
na, Warner Bros. 

2. Pretty Woman, Soano- 
track, EMI 

3. Poison, Belt BivDcVot. 

4 M ?I,o Not Want What I 
Haven'l Gd. SlK3d 
O’Connor, Ensign 
5. Please Hammer Don' 
Hurt ’Em, M.C. Hammer , 

^Brigade. Heart. Capijol 

7. Wilson Phillips, Wrist 

Phillips, SBK p 

8. Shut Up and Dance,« 

la Abdul, Virgin , 

9. Soul Provider, MUM* 
Bolton, Columbia 


magicword 

H TO PLAY: Bead the list of words. Look at the puzzle. 
You II llnd these worde In ell directions - horizontally, verti¬ 
cally, diagonally, backwards. Draw a circle around each let 

SKA* Mi. ,0 !! nd ln , lh ® P U “ ,B - ‘hen strike It off the list. 
Clrcl ng It vrill show a letter hes been used but will leave It 
visible should it also form part of another word. Find the bl 


5!!f S5c8cWO , RD mb * r m * n Wl °™ r - Thay ’ 11 8p ’ e “ out 

COLONIAL LIFE (Sul.: 12 letters) 

A-Apprentice; C-Church, Coast, Colonists, Col¬ 
ony, Corn, Crier, Crops; E-Export; F-Farmer, 
Fight, Flag, Freedom; H-Hiint; I-Indian; L- 
Land, Law; M-Market, Mayflower, Mercantil¬ 
ism, Migrate; O-Owner; P-Pilgrim, Pillory, 
Plow, Plymouth, Port, Proprietary; R-Royal; S- 
Schooi, Settle, Society, Slocks; T-Tobacco, 
Tools, Town, Trade; W-War, Wheat 

This Week's Answer: INDEPENDENCE ... 


R E WO L F 
REIRCA 
TOOLS P 
P L O WC P 
DNALHR 
HUNT UE 
LAY O R N 
T S AOCT 
OONWHI 
B C ANS C 
AI 1 EPE 
CEDRTE 
CTNTHG 
OYICOL 
WA L;M$ I 


Y AMCROPSP 

F REE DOMNI 
I LGRI MTD* 
i lloryovM 
S KCO T.S V/RO 

s ETTLENAU 

ADCORKNTT 

E T E R A WR E H 
E R I CN .EY I * 
HOOLMDNR^ 
xporta.gpa 

KRAM^REO* 

IFLAOTORf 

ONI S:TSGPL 
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Crossword Puzzle 


f- Rivera. 

suburb of L A. 

5 Ale ingredient 
9 Actresses 
Eichhom and 
Eifbacher 

14 Jewish month 

15 Brainchild 

16 ’-mio" 

17 Wood measure 
IB Runnymede 

document 1215 
20 Animal lacking 
in color 

22 Avaricious 
person 

23 In-(as one) 

26 Prill is one 

27 Turtle's upper 
shell 

29 Save 

33 Journalist- 

Rogers Sf. Johns 

34 An acid 

36 Poker player's kitty 

37 Opp. of long. 


ACROSS 

aa McCarthy's 
fellow traveler 

39 U N. labor org. 

40 See 61 Across 

41 '■-porridge 

hot.. “ 

42 Tropical tree 

44 Actress Senta 

46 Pit surrounding a 

plum seed 

48 “-was 

saying..." 

49 Welder, a g. 

50 Highly 
disciplined 

54 Scandinavian 

57 Red varieties of 
quartz 

60 Radamds's 
beloved 

61 With 40 Across, a 
second self 

62 Singer Laine 

3 63 Calendar abbr. 

64 Convenes 
l Y 65 N.C. college 

66 Austen novel: isi6 


Si 

1 

mmm 


Mil 


mmm 


_ 

i 


■Kin 


HiH 


■nn 


mmm 

i 

inai 


ii 

mmmmi 

HHHH 

mu 

mmmmi 


dflifl a maim 

ana aaua 
lauaiaSaH 


■■■■ iHaaa 


1S A. rodent 

2 Adored one 

3 Auto part 

4 Kind of number 

5 Tree or cocktail 
$ Okla. city 

7 Part of a journey 

8 Zip 

9 Site of a 1925 
peace 
conference 

10 Juan PerPn's 
successor 1974 

11 Kind ol apple 

12Der- 

(Adenauer) 


DOWN 

13 Gunlock part 
19 On ail sides 
21 Asiatic palm 

24 City in N 
Colombia 

25 Waterloos 

27 Israelite leader 
Deut 1:36 

28 Saying 

30 Pari of a sac 
surrounding the 
heart 

31 Of the sun 

32 Condescend 
35Aclress Papas 
38 “Dynasty." for 

one 


41 Annoys 

42 Lake or singer 

43 Needle-shaped 
45 Jan. birthstone 
47 Actor in "Cheers" 

50 Confidence 
game 

51 Ashen 

52 Commedia 

dell'- 

53 Pleasant French 

City 7 

55 Footnote abbr 

56 House, in Spam 

58 Everything 

59 Modernist 


Solution 


□E1E30 CEE DEI BOBBCTI 
EEED BEDS EBBED 
EEI 1 D EBEM 1 EE 0 D 0 
BUECEn EDD 0 Q 0 B 
EBEDBB BED 
BEEEE 0 EE EEEQ 00 
EEEEE EEDBB 0 EH 
EDD BEEimO ODD 
DEB EEDED'DB 00 D 
DEEDED] 00 DEDQD 0 
DEB E 0 EDE 0 
0 EEEEEE 0 EBDBD 
DOEDEDEEDCa EB 0 B 
EHEDE DEED QD 0 Q 
EOEDD BEDS E 0 DQ 


* Jordan Irldgo * 
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Do you have a 

CUE BIDDING is an area of uncertainly for most of 
frjdsc players. 

Tne easiest way lo digest it is by dividing the cue 
bids into three main categories: 

Partner has not bid and you make a direct cue bid. 
inis is a Michael cue hid showing a two-similar hand 

R.H.O. You (R.H.O: Right hand opponent) 

} J 2 * Both majors 

j ♦ 24 Both majors 

IT 2 V Spade and a minor 
1 * 2 #' Heart and a minor 

But this is not our subject this week 

v ; ? y° u *8fee to the trump suit with partner and cue 
above the level of 3 N. Now you are bidding your 
“Ontrols, and this was the subject of one of my previ¬ 
ous articles. 

‘ * >anner opens, any of the opponents intervenes 
■uo you cue bid the opponents’ suit below the level of 

tJJ? 0110 bidding in the last situation is an invfatiga- 
“Opal cue bid and it is an asking bid in principle. It is a 
jnunp probe asking partner to bid notrump if he 
u?T lotrum P stopper in the opponent suit, or other- 
Wl « bids naturally. ■ 

-**■*■. ^ partner holds a stopper and has die 
3N ^°, b ‘ d notnimp at the two or three level, he tads 
15 or more points and bids 2N only with less 

More Illustrations: f- ■ 

Partner R.H.O, You L.H.O. .. . 

u 1V 2V'* ;. pass :; ' 

.■j ‘ , v ..... ■ 'Vt - .■■ 

Spiftde siiit, no heiart stopper /£'- i ;.'' 
* 53 Heart ?topper,12 to bad l4potats v'- 

: 1 ii 1 'c ■ - “ 


heart stopper? 

34 = Second club suit, no heart stopper. 

36 = Long diamond, no heart stopper 
3V = Slam interest 

3* = Second spade suit, reverse values 
3N = Heart stopper, 15-17 points 
* Do you have a heart stopper for nolrumps. 

When you ask, you do not promise a stopper, but 
sometimes you may hold one. 

In the previous illustration, your hand could be: 
*KJ3 VQ72 ♦KJ2 *AQ65 
With more than enough points but you want lo 
make sure of another heart stopper. Or it maybe: 

*093 *92 472 *AKQ 1054 . 

And all what you need to bid 3N is a heart stopper 

m fi£?bVhInd I bid with my partner in the second 
open pairs session of 1988 in Nicosia festival, with 
more to come next week. 


*K96 

♦AQ 10932 
*Q3 


4AQ1083 

V54* 

♦J7 

*7654 



*75 

VAQ1096 

♦85 

*K982 


*J42 

VJ732 

♦K64 

*AJ10 


(North) 

M 


(South) 

PasBfl) 

2 *( 2 ) 


(1) Fof'oiite Wthls sjtuhtioWnq other dtomative. 

.rv ( 2 ) Do w?hive a spade stopped f3)Jfes. . 

Do you have a hearl stopper? (5) Yes- 


JEANE DIXON’S 





ARIES (21 March-10 April): Tread carefully around sensitive business 
associates and avoid taking any unnecessary risks with your invest¬ 
ments. Action is the key to power today. Others will welcome your con¬ 
structive suggestions. Seek the support of influential people to launch a 
pet project. Heed tho devise of financial experts. A romantic relationship 
intensifies. Devoted couples talk about setting a wedding date! 

TAURUS (20 April-20 May): Put your creativity to work immediately I 
You welcome an overture from a member of the opposite sex. Read any 
fine print carefully. Stop making excuses for someone who knows bet¬ 
ter. Check the collateral very carefully if you arc asked to moke a loan. 
Travel to foreign shores can be highly lucrative. Take a minor setback, in 
stride and you will win new admirnlion. 

GEMINI (21 Moy-20 June): Events occurring today could increase your 
family responsibilities. Re flexible. Comparison shopping is fine as long 
os you don’t waste lime driving around. Romance sizzles! Dare in be dif¬ 
ferent from liic rest. By making intelligent, concessions, you could final¬ 
ise highly lucrative deal. Re jircparcri lo deal with n loved one's whimsi¬ 
cal mood! 

CANCER (21 June-22 July): Use on indirect approach to den] with ii 
touchy matter. Unexpected support from a former foe delights you. 
However, friends may not keep their promises. Your restless nature 
works to your advantage. Nurturing sjKcial relationship could he the key 
to greater business or financial success. Be extra cautious when dealing 
with those who might try to deceive you. Get all promises in writing. 

LEO (23 July-22 August): Sweeping changes occur in yonr domestic 
sdilution and will have a great bearing on your future, A imsiiive atti¬ 
tude helps you accomplish wonders. Encourage children tu fulfil llicir 
dreams. Align yourseir with those who have extensive resources. Take a 
major career step with confidence. An influential member of die oppo¬ 
site sox will tv impressed. Request more than you need. 

VIRGO (23 Aug. - 22 Sept.): Curb u tendency to strike out .it others 
while asserting yourself. A diplomatic np]ironch will serve you well. 
Practice small economies. Look for an ulf-lvnt way to relax and have 
fun tliis evening. Your mental and manual dextcrily help you keep many 
different projects going today. You tackle a variety of tilings with utmost 
success! Avoid rushing into a romantic commitment. 

LIBRA (23 Sept-22 Oct.): Be willing to do some "wheeling and deal¬ 
ing" to advance your cause. Agreements you make today will bring 
pleasure as well os greater financial security. Seek the limelight tliis 
week. A realistic appraisal is important when asking favours from in¬ 
fluential people. Tempers run high now. Avoid emotional outbursts. Be 
sure to share your plans with your loved ones. 

SCORPIO (23 Oct. • 21 Nov); Listen carefully to the advice of your 
mate or partner. New creative projects hold promise. PorfccL your skills 
and acquire specialised knowledge. Take the initiative in a romantic re¬ 
lationship. Curb a tendency to be self-saiisficd. Be slower to pass judg¬ 
ment on othcr^nnd they will judge you more kindly. Do not coum ou all 
of your plans being put into action. 


SAGITTARIUS (22 Nov.-2l Dec): Show your appreciation when 
someone proves his loyally. Enjoy whnt you have without being envious 
of otlicrs. A cash windfall could come at just the right moment. Coum 
your blessings! You can find unusual success in business today. Get to 
the bottom of what is bothering your male or partner. A compromise 
could restore domestic bliss. Romance moves into high gear this week. 


CAPRICORN (22 Dec.-19 Jan.): Listen to all sides of an argument. 
Your positive attitude wins you new friends. Keep in touch with over¬ 
seas business contacts. Domestic affairs require careful handling. Busi¬ 
ness affairs will move ahead nicely. New projects are favoured. Now is a 
good time to complete joint financial arrangements. You may have to 
break with tradition. 

AQUARIUS (20 Jan.-18 Feb.): Deal with people at a distance. Work 
harder to separate business from pleasure, replacing bad habits with 
good ones, An exciting new romance will help you forget an old love. 
Look ahead. A financial question may disturb vou. Rash moves will 
only increase tension. An hour of quiet meditation could bring some an¬ 
swers. Do not neglect your domestic duties. Spend time with mate. 


PISCES (19 Feb.-20 March): A give-and-take attitude will help you set¬ 
tle an argument. Friends could move better company Ilian family mem¬ 
bers. You hear from someone from your past. The news is gopdl Rise 
above petty family arguments. The passage of time will heal recent 
wounds. A visit to a bank may answer your money questions. Credit 
counseling wiU be helpful. Stop tunning up bills. 

• . __ ' ■ • - . ,, 

THIS WEEK'S CHILDREN exccl in language and reading but may get 
only fair grades In science. Wise parents will encourage (hose youngsters 
to work harder at things that do noL come easily. Theip children pr!(uj 
themselves on being fair and do noL seem to realise that they often play 
favourites. They have a deep love of family and are quieje to jqiot pho¬ 
nies, Energetic and competitive, these children lqyc spoils. \ 












































641271/2 

Arab Kupuhlic of Yemen 

642381 

637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.. 

...674750 
.. 664148 


.. 675683 


. 666124 


661336 

Cyprus Hunurary Cons.. 

.. 642653 

Czechoslovakian . 

... 665105 

Danish Consulate Gen .. 

... 622324 

Finnish Consulate. 

....623443 


641273/4 


....689351 

German D.R. 

.819351/2 

Greek . 

....672331 

Hungarian. 

....674916 


....637262 

Iraqi . 

... 639331 

... 638185 

Consulate Gen. Irclantl.. 630878 

Yugoslavian. 

...665107 


.675135/8 


....666118 

I^hanese . 

.. 641381 

Moroccan .. 

....041451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 


....828911 


... 666349 

Norwegian Cumulate . 

....637IM 


... 622787 

People's Rep. uf C.Ttiim.. 

....666139 

645161 


637153 


.644331/2 


....667738 

Saudi Arabian. 

.. 814154 

South Korean. 

.660745/6 


....622140 


644251/2 

Swedish . 

.669177/9 

Swiss. 

.686-116/7 


.. 641076 


.674307/8 

Turkish . 

... 641251 

United Arab Emirates . 

... 6-14369 


.823 UK) 

1 United Stales uf America.. 6*14371 

USSR. 

... 641158 

Delegation uf the EEiC 

.6G8191 

UNDP . 

.668171/7 

UNRWA. 

669194/8 

1 Far E:tst Com. off. (Taiwan). 

1 h7iS3») 


UNICEF. 

Con. of Sri Luika. 



Arab Air Cargo.674191/95 

Aeroflot.641510 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India .675888/9 

AiiUnka .655377/651799 

A11 it alia. 625203 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings...894484 

Austrian Airlines..637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines. 665909 

British Airways .641430 

China Airlines.637380 

Cathey Pacific.624363 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Egypt Air.. 630011 

Emirates Airlines.662141/678321 

Gulf Air. 653606/656616 

Hungarian Airlines. 639295 

Iberia.637827/64*1036 

Iraqi Airways...... 628596/628598 

Japan Air Lines .630879 

.622175 

Korean Airlines.. 676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airlines. 630144 

Lihyan Arab Airlines.... 643831/2 

Lufthansa. 601744 

Malaysian Airline.639575/653446 

M.E.A. 636104 

Olympic. 630125/638433 

P1A . 625981 

Philippine Airlines.670155 

Polish Airlines. 625981 

Qonlas.641430/655447 

Royal Jordanian. 678321 

Snbana Belgian Airlines. 675888 

Saudia. 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines .... 604649 

Singapore Airlines. 676177 

Sudan Airlines. 662111 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.).642943 

Swiss Air. 629831 

Syrian Air..622147 

TAKCOM- Romanian.637380 

Thai Airways. 604649 

Trans World Airline.623*130 

Turkish Airlines .659102 

Ycmccnia Airways. 628175 

Yugoslav Airlines.604911 


Queen Alia Airport (08)53200 
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Cultural centres 



Royul Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library 641520 

British Council...... 636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Hayn Arts Centre.. 665195 

Hussein Youth City.667181/5 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Mun. Library. 637111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555 




. 668958 

A j-Jabal . 

.606669 

Kmln . 

.665161/665153 

Al-Lubndi . 

.813554 


.639197/8 

Nclxv.. 

. R16792 


. 605501 

Rabbit Amman.... 

. 672-124 

Al-Rirn.nl... 

. 639861 

Al-Saiucr. 

.771707 

S.niclitu. 

.625767/621471 

Star.. 

. 604904 

Tigar. 




Al-Waha . 

.674105 

Ahu Dcerc. 

.644642/644906 

i Amin Janar (AvLsl.670198 




.641350 


.08/51000 

Budget . 

.604230 

De ns. 

Dirani . 

.660601 

Europe ox. 

.601350/80 

(jcncml Services 

.674100 

Gulf.. 

. 660*102 



Algeria.. 

Argentina. 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia.. 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria.. 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain. 

Belgium. 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil. 

Rio dc Janeiro 21 
Brozilla 61 

Bulgaria.. 

Sofia 2 


Canada.. 

Ottawa 613 

Chile. 

. 1 

.56 

Santiago 2 

Cyprus. 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia. 

.... 357 

.42 

Prague 2 


Denmark. 

.45 

Copenhagen (Inner) l 


Copenhagen (Outer) 2 


Ecuador. 

.593 


Quito 2 

£syp«-. 

Cairo 2 

Biro. 

Dublin 1 
Cork 21 

Finland.. 

Helsinki 0 

France .. 


Cinemas 



677420 

625155 


675573 


674111 

Philadelphia.. 

634144 

675571 



Sports Clubs 


Al Hussein Sports City.... 

Orthodox Club.... 

Royal Automobile Club... 

Royal Shooting Club. 

Royal Chess Club. 

667181 

810491 

815410 

736572 

673713 



Hi 

Amman 

..798181 

Philadcipliia. 

.. 663100 
660100 

Regency . 

.660000 

Jerusalem . 

Intercontinental. 

Ambassador. 

Cornmodors . 

..665094 

641361 

665186 

...665181 

Middle East. 

Grand Palace. 

Tycho . 

, 667150 
. 661121 
...661114 
841712 

Son Rock. 813801 

Alia Gateway.(08) 51000 

Amra . 815071 

Plaza . 674111 

Aqaba 

...312426 


...314340 


..314131 

Coral Bench. 

...313521 

...316250 

Aquamarina II. 

...315165 

...314091 



Emergencies 

Amman Rovemorate..91228 

Amman &vU Defence... 1 ^, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid. 27 292 

Civil Defence Dept. ■■■■-■■661111 

Ambulance.....193,775111 

Amman fire bndgade.....^198 

First aid..630341 

Blood Bank.1151?! 

Civil Defence resuce.. 630341 

Police rescue. 621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia AirporL.... (08) 53200 
RJ Flight Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khaledi Maternity ;.644281/6 

Akleh Maternity......642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhos, J. Amman. 636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital.. 669131 

University Hospital... 845845 

Al-Muashcr Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdali.. 666127/37 

At-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

Italian- Al-Muhajreen.777101/3 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television.77311/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism.642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service.623101 


Editorial & advertising telephone 
number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan Distribution 
Agency, telephone: 630191 


Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG)., 
Bonn 288 

Greece.. 

Athens/Pirseus 1 

India. 

Banglore8l2 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 


And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with 1 l 2 r 3 l 4 I 5 s 6 l 7 l & 8 . 


Indonesia. 

Jakarta 21 

Italy. 

Rome 6 

Iraq. 

Baghdad 1 

Japan. 

Tokyo 3 

Kenya.. 

Nairobi 2 

Kuwait... 

Korea... 

Seoul 2 

Libya.. 

Tripoli 21 

Lebanon. 

Beirut 1 

Malaysia...... 

Kuala Lumpur 3 

Mexico... 

Mexico City 5 

Morocco... 

Fez 6 
Rabat 7 

Ncollier lands.. 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen. 

A1 Bay da 6 
Hodeidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Nigeria. 

Lagos 1 

Norway. 

Oslo 2 

Oman. 

Pakistan. 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalpindi/lslamabad 51 

Paraguay. 

Asuncion 54 

Peru. 

Lima 14 

Philippines. 

Manila 2 

Poland. 

Warsaw 22 

Qatar. 

Romania. 

Bucharest 0 

Saudi Arabia. 

Al-khobar 3 
Al-Madina 4 
Dammam 3 
Jeddah 2 
Mecca 2 
Riyadh 1 

Spain...•. 

Barcelona 3 
Madrid 1 
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Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and ierash 
(4lhlo 18 th centuries).'Hie Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours :9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round. Tel 
651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qfll'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m - 5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists frommosiof 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Munlazah. Jabal 
Welbdch. Hours 10 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 




St.Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Welbdch, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (RomanCath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein.Tel. 661757. 

Terrosanta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Welbdch, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church! 
Ashrafich. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrium Church: (Syrian 
Orthodox) Ashrafich. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Cliurcli: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tei. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Urn A 
SummaqTcl. 811295. 


Marbclla 52 

Majorca 71 0i j 

Sri .. 

Colombo 1 1,0 

Sudan.* 

Khartoum 11 ^ 

Sweden. 

Stockholm 8 ^ 

Syria. 

Damascus 11 ^ 

Taiwan. 

Taipei 2 

Thailand. 

Bangkok 2 216 

Tunisia.. 

Tunis 1 $ 

Turkey. 

Ankara 4 

Istanbul 1 071 

UAE. 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajman 6 
Al Ain3 

Dubai 4 ■ ■ 

Fujairah 70 
Ghyathl 52 

Ras al Khaimah 77 • . 

Sharjah 6 ■ • 

Umm Al Quwain 6 .. 

uk.... 

London 1 ■ • 

Uruguay............. t : 

Montevideo 2 .. .-'i. ‘j- 

usa.■■■■••. 

New York 212/7.18 J >; 
Washington202 ,. . '.;/■■• 

USSR......■■r-""-"- ! '"; ; , : L 

Moscow 095 

Venezuda.....»...-.*«»rr"- 

Caracas 2• ' V/ 'l; : v .'' jS 

Yugoslavia..•. 


^s v.**\. ' • . , - , . , ; 

:;:■ • • ;' 
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OH HO! EVERYTHING 
HAS SUDDEHti TURNED 
KEO-CUBiST/ 




m TRADITIONAL SINGLE VIEWPOINT 
WAS BEEN ABANDONED.' PERSPECTIVE 
MAS BEEN FRACTURED/ 



THE MULTIPLE VIEWS PROVIDE 
MUCH INFORMATION.' IT'S 
IMPOSSIBLE TO M&IE? CALVIN 
QUICKLY TR\ES TO ELIMINATE 
ALL. BUT ONE PERSPECTIVE ! 

\ 

0 


IT WORKS' THE 
WORLD FAILS INTO 
A RECOGNIZABLE 
ORDER/ 


Safe 





The Fai 


By GARY LARSON 
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Out stJwTtwjmrtfw oreatad tha,W,n: pnaka% 
*&■■■ .ftMof.tHani,bjuMno. »|» 

. ] ^,^; Pfob?Wy,dI*?floii4baeka'. 


























































































































































































































































